MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 


Baltimore, November, 1898. 


THE UNITY OF PLACE IN THE CID. 


It is usually conceded that the unity of place 
is not observed in the Cid, that its non-obser- 
vance was one of the points criticised by 
Scudéry, and that this criticism together with 
the Academy’s sanction of it was one of the 
many causes all working together towards the 
final establishment of the law of the strict ob- 
servance of the unity of place in the French 
theater. 

This criticism of Scudéry in his Observations 
sur le Cid follows after a lengthy examination 
of the action of the play, and is couched inthe 
following often cited words: 

disons encore que le théatre en est si 
mal entendu, gu’un méme lieu représentant 
l’appartement du Roi, celui de 1I’Infante, la 
maison de Chiméne et la rue, presque sans 


changer de face, le spectateur ne sait le plus 
souvent ov sont les acteurs.’’? 


The Academy pronounced as follows: 


‘Quant au théatre, il n’y a personne a qui il 
ne soit évident, qu’il est mal entendu dans ce 
poéme, et qu’une méme scéne y représente 
plusieurs lieux. II est vrai que c’est un defaut 

ue l’on trouve en la plupart de nos poémes 

ramatiques, et auquel il semble que la négli- 
gence des poctes ait accoutumé les spectateurs. 
Mais l’auteur de celui-ci, s’étant mis si a 
l’étroit pour y faire rencontrer l’unité du jour, 
devoit bien aussi s’efforcer d’y faire rencontrer 
celle du lieu, qui est bien autant nécessaire que 
l’autre, et faute d’étre observée avec soin, 
produit dans l’esprit des spectateurs autant ou 
plus de confusion et d’obscurité.’’2 


Before entering into the discussion of the 
intention of these criticisms it will be necessary 
to call attention again to the scenic conditions 
under which the first representations of the 
Cid were given. There can be no longer any 
question, that the Cid was written for and 
played with the so-called multiplex decoration, 
which may be looked upon as an indoor adap- 
tation of the old mystery stage, and which had 
been in use ever since the Confréres de la Pas- 
sion established their theater in the Hdpital 

1 Marty-Laveaux, Euvres complites de Corneille, xii, p. 


455- 
a Marty-Laveaux, /, ¢., p. 482. 


de la Trinité and later in the Hétel de Bour- 
gogne. The old mystery play could represent 
many different localities, and these would be 
all before the eyes of the spectators during 
the whole of the representation. The actors 
would appear in the different localities repre- 
sented,and the action would thus be transferred 
from mansion to mansion, as the play might 
demand. This was all well enough ona larger 
open air stage, where space could be had at 
will. When, however, the theater found its 
home within the narrow rectangular limits of 
the Hétel de Bourgogne or some tennis court, 
the scenery became necessarily cramped and 
compressed. The effect was shown in two 
ways; namely, the number of mansions was 
lessened, (usually there were five or six), and 
the scenery, which had heretofore been 
parallel with the front of the stage was broken, 
so as to accomodate itself to the three sides. 

This new stage setting brought with it fun- 
damental changes in the manner of acting, and 
the most important of these was the following. 
Since the best seats were in the gallery which 
extended along the sides of the rectangular 
hall, it followed that the occupants of these 
seats could never see the action, as long as it 
progressed in those mansions which were on 
the same side of the hall as their seats. In 
consequence the actors would step forward 
from their particular mansions to the front of 
the stage, where the whole audience could see 
them, and by general consent the central por- 
tion of the stage was then accepted as that 
particular locality where the actors in reality 
ought to be. Thus in spite of the position of 
the actors, the action still went from one side 
of the stage to the other as before. The 
technical term for this progress of the action 
was ‘‘la scéne change de face,”’ that is, by the 
arrival of new actors from a different portion 
of the decoration, the action was transported 
to a different locality. 

As the classic notions gained adherents 
among actors, authors and the audience, this 
mode of playing according to Rigal3 was 
utilized to give the appearance of a certain 
fictitious unity of place to the play. This was 


3 Alexandre Hardy, p, 206. 
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constructed as though it were to be played 
with multiplex decoration, but the divisions in 
the decoration were badly defined and the 
different mansions were scarcely distinct. The 
actors then stood in the front of the stage and 
paid no attention to the decoration. This, 
Rigal thinks, had been the method in the early 
representations of the Cid, and will explain 
the criticisms of Scudéry and the Academy. 

The explanation is accepted by Prof. War- 
ren,4 who then proceeds to interpret the stric- 
tures of Scudéry and the Academy on this 
basis. His conclusions are as follows. Just as 
Corneille had invented a new interpretation 
for the unity of time in Za Veuve (that is, a 
day for each act), so he attempts here to finda 
new interpretation for that of place, ‘‘a com- 
promise between the requirements of the 
purists and the freedom of Hardy’s scenery.’’ 
Surrounded by such an indefinite multiplex 
decoration as Rigal supposes, ‘‘ the characters 
in Ze Gd came entirely away from their re- 
spective abiding-places, and stood in the 
middle of the stage.’’ Thus the open square 
in the play was both the real and the assumed 
place of action and the result was ‘‘a ‘ theatri- 
cal fiction,’ a unity of place which satisfied 
neither the crowd fond of spectacular effects, 
nor the strict disciples of Aristotle and Horace. 
And so it had to go the way Corneille’s com- 
promise for unity of time had gone.” 

The arguments brought forward in support 
of this explanation are, however, not convin- 
cing, nor does it seem to bring out the true 
meaning of Scudéry’s criticism. That sucha 
mode of playing as Rigal describes was ac- 
tually in vogue seems reasonably certain, but 
whether it was or was not used for the 
Cid depends entirely upon the meaning of 
Scudéry’s remark, and the considerations 
brought forward in this paper will prove, I 
hope, that its best explanation is found from 
the point of view of a logical use of the multi- 
plex decoration and from the structure of the 
play. Nor.do I think that the often-cited 
passage from Mondory’s letter to Balzac of 
Jan. 18, 1637, which seems to prove that the 
custom of allowing a part of the audience to 
sit on the sides of the stage dates from the 
early representations of the Cid, can be ad- 


4 Mop, Lane. Norss, Vol. x (1895), cols. 1-10, 


vanced in support of this opinion. The lan- 
guage of that passages is quite dark and does 
not necessarily have the meaning which is 
often given to it. On the other hand, we have 
definite evidence that the custom did not be- 


come established for several years after the 


appearance of the Cid. That it did not yet 
exist in 1640 seems to appear from the remarks 
about stage decoration in chapter eleven of 
Mesnardiére’s Poétigue, and this date is con- 
firmed by d’Aubignac’s silence on this matter 
in his chapter entitled ‘Projet pour le ré- 
tablissement du théatre Frangais,’ at the end 
of his Pratigue du Théétre. This ‘ Projet’ 
was written at the suggestion of Richelieu and 
approved by him,‘ hence it must have been 
completed before the end of the year 1642. 
The rest of the Pratigue, though published 
only in 1657, was written between the years 
1640 and 1650.7 A passage in Tallemant des 
Réaux,8 which can be cited next, however, 
proves that the custom had gained a firm foot- 
hold in 1657. 

The arguments which Warren brings, to 
prove his thesis that Corneille in the Cid at- 
tempted a new interpretation of the unity of 
place, fail to be convincing. The only docu- 
ments upon which conclusions as to the dra- 
matic theories of Corneille in 1636 can be 
based are his plays, and the various prefatory 
epistles which precede them. The Axamens 
and the Discours des Trois Unités were written 
in 1660 after years of thinking and writing, 
when d’Aubignac’s Pratigue was still fresh 
from the press, and are in many instances an 
answer to d’Aubignac, though his name is 
never once mentioned by Corneille. In his 
early practice we find him varying for the unity 
of place between different localities in the 
same town (A/é/ite, la Veuve, la Galerie du 
Palais), buildings around an open square (La 
Place Royale, Médée), places that can be 
reached in twenty-four hours (C/itandre) anda 
single locality (¢a Suivante, Illusion Comique). 

5 La foule a été si grande A nos portes, et notre lieu s’est 
trouvé si petit, que les recoins du théitre qui servaient les 
autres fois comme de niches aux pages, ont (té des places de 


faveur pour les cordons bleus, et la scéne y a été d’ordinaire 
parée de croix de chevaliers de l’ordre, 


6 Cf. Arnaud, Etude sur la vie et les CEuvres de l’abbé 
d’Aubignac, Paris, 1887, p. 185. 


7 Cf. Arnaud, Z. c., p. 216, 8 Historiettes, vii, p. 178. 
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Of early theoretic utterances on the subject 
we have only the ‘Epitre au lecteur’ of da 
Veuve, written in 1634 and the ‘Fpitre’ of /a 
Suivante, written in 1637. Inthe former occurs 
the following passage: 


‘*Pour l’unité de lieu et d’action, ce sont deux 
régles que j’observe inviolablement; mais j’in- 
terpréte la derniére A ma mode; et la premiére, 
tant6t je la resserre A la seule grandeur du 
théatre, et tantét je l’étends jusqu’a toute une 
ville, comme en cette piéce. Je l’ai poussé 
dans le Clitandre jusques aux lieux od |’on 
peut aller dans les vingt et quatre heures; 
mais bien que j’en pusse trouver de bons 
garants et de grands examples dans les vieux 
et nouveaux siécles, j’estime qu’il n’est que 
meilleur de se passer de leur imitation en ce 
point. Quelque jour je m’expliquerai davan- 
tage sur ces matiéres; mais il faut attendre 
l’occasion d’un plus grand volume: cette pré- 
face n’est déja que trop longue pour une 
comédie.”’ 


The passage in the ‘Epitre’ of 4a Suivante 
reads as follows: 


Son lieu [that of /a Suivante] n’a point plus 
d’étendue que celle du théAtre..... Jespére 
un jour traiter ces matiéres plus a fond... . 
Cependant mon avis est celui de Térence; 
puisque nous faisons des poémes pour étre 


représentés, notre premier but doit étre de - 
plaire 4 la cour et au peuple, et d’attirer un » 


grand monde 4 leurs représentations. II faut, 
s'il se peut, y ajouter les régles, afin de ne 
déplaire aux savants, et recevoir un applau- 
dissement universel; mais surtout gagnons la 
voix publique; autrement notre piéce aura 
beau étre réguliére, si elle est sifflée au théatre, 
les savants n’oseront se déclarer en notre 
faveur, et aimeront mieux dire que nous aurons 
mal entendu les régles, que de nous donner 
des louanges quand nous serons décriés par le 
consentement général de ceux qui ne voient la 
comédie que pour se divertir.”’ 


Inasmuch as this ‘ Epitre’ appeared in 1637, 
when the Quarrel of the Cid was at its height, 
it is here that we should expect some allusion 
to or defense of his new fictitious unity of 
place, had he had such an object in view in 
writing the play, as he had mentioned his 
compromise for the unity of time in the prefa- 
tory letter to /a Veuve. In place of that the 
letter reads like a victorious outcry against his 
critics, that in spite of their criticisms the Cid 
had pleased the people. 

Warren’s supposition is further invalidated 
by Corneille’s actual practice for years to 
come. We find the same wide interpretation 


of the unity of place in nearly all of his plays | 


up to the time when the ‘Examens’ and the 
‘Discours’ were written. Only Horace, Poly- 
eucte and Pompée are strictly regular. In his 
other plays we find an interpretation of the 
term regulated by the exigencies of the plot. 
The action now takes place in different wings 
of a palace as in Cinna, Rodogune, Héraclius, 
Théodore, or in different localities in the same 
town as in the Menteur, the Suite du Menteur 
and Don Sanche d’Aragon. And that his 
theory remained in accord with his practice 
appears from the third ‘ Discours.’ There he 
speaks of the difficulties which are encountered 
in a strict observance of the unity of place, 
maintains that it is not always possible to in- 
troduce it, and defends his own interpretation, 
which he reiterates in the following sentence: 
“*J’accorderais trés-volontiers que ce qu’on 
feroit passer en une seule ville auroit l’unité de 
lieu.”” But in 1660 the battle for a narrow 
unity of place, in theory at least, had been won 
and he is conscious that his arguments will not 
be found convincing. Hence he is ready to 
look for a compromise, and this he offers in 
the following words : 


‘*Les jurisconsultes admettent des fictions 
de droit; et je voudrois 4 leur exemple intro- 
duire des fictions de théAtre, pour établir un 
lieu théatral qui ne seroit ni l’appartement de 
Cléopatre, ni celui de Rodogune dans la 

iéce qui porte ce titre, ni celui de Phocas, de 

éontine ou de Pulchérie, dans Héraclius; 
mais une salle sur laquelle ouvrent ces divers 
appartements, a qui )’attribuerois deux privi- 
léges: l’un, que chacun de ceux qui y par- 
leroient fit présumé y parler avec le méme 
secret que s’il étoit dans sa chambre; I’autre, 
qu’au lieu que dans l’ordre commun il est 
quelquefcis de la bienséance que ceux qui oc- 
cupent le théatre aillent trouver ceux qui sont 
dans leur cabinet pour parler 4 eux, ceux-ci 
pussent les venir trouver sur le théatre, sans 
changer cette bienséance, afin de conserver 
l’unité de lieu et la liaison des scénes.”’ 


All of which sounds like a cry of despair 
and is equivalent to saying: ‘I can’t see how 
you are going to construct a play according to 
your notions, but if you must have unity of 
place, this is the only kind of unity which will 
do.’ It was, however, accepted and Mahelot’s 
Mémoire, where the decoration of the Gd in 
1673 is described as: ‘‘Le thédtre est une 
chambre 4 quatre portes. II faut un fauteuil 


_ pour le roi,’’ shows its application. 


We might continue to show that an attempt 
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on the part of Corneille to introduce a com- 
promise for the unity of place in the Gidin 
1636, would place him quite in advance of his 
time, but sucha discussion would take us too 
far afield. The truth of this assertion is made 
evident from the investigations of Otto in his 
introduction to Jean de Mairet’s Si/vanire, 
Bamberg, 1890, and Stieff, Corneille’s seiner 
Vorginger und Zeitgenossen Stellung zu A- 
ristoteles und den drei Einheiten,und Corneille 
als Theoretiker bis zum Erscheinen seiner 
drei Discours im Jahre 1660, Breslau, 1893. 
What is of importance, however, is to point 
out that Scudéry was not a person who could 
criticise Corneille even theoretically for his 
lack of observance of the unity of place. 
Scudéry’s Ligdamon appeared in 1631, and 
in the preface to this tragi-comedy he takes 
occasion to touch upon the question of the 
unities. The passage in point is printed by 
Otto, 2. ¢., p. cxiii. His object is to guard 
himself against the accusation of ignorance of 
the pseudo-Classic rules, but he adds: 
‘*j’ai voulu me dispenser de ces bornes trop 
estroites, faisant changer aussi souvent de face 
4 mon théatre, que les Acteurs y changent de 
lieux ; chose qui selon mon sentiment a plus 
d’esclat que la vieille Comédie.”’ 
In alater play, the Comédie des Comédiens, 
played in 1634 and printed the year following, 
he even goes so far as to make sport of the 
rules. In the Prince déguisé (1636) we meet 
with the same licence. In the preface to this 
play occurs the following sentence : 
‘* Le superbe appareil de la Scene, la face du 
Théatre, qui change cing ou six fois entiére- 
ment, a la représentation de ce Poéme..... 
tout cela (dis-je) estant joint ensemble, est 
capable de donner des graces Ace quin’en a 
point.’’9 
In his next tragedy, La Mort de César (1636) 
he seems to have reached a different attitude, 
for he can say of it: 
‘*je scais bien que cette Tragédie est dans les 
regles, qu’elle n’a qu’une principale action, od 
toutes les autres aboutissent, que la bienséance 
des choses s’y voit observée, le Théatre assez 
bien entendu.” 
But in the very next piece entitled Didon, a 
tragedy written in the same year, and which 
left the press on May 23, 1637, he shows plainly 
that his change of attitude was only temporary. 


9 Otto, /. ¢., p. xciv. 


In the ‘ Avertissement’ of this play he says: 


‘‘Aprés cela, il ne me reste plus qu’Aa vous 
confesser ingenuement, que cette piece est un 
peu hors de la severité des Regles, bien que je 
ne les ignore pas: mais souvenez vous (je vous 
prie), qu’ayant satisfaict les scavans par elles, 
il faut parfois contenter le peuple par la diver- 
sité des spectacles, et par fen differentes faces 
du Théatre.”” 


The Gd had appeared in print on March 23, 
1637, only a few weeks before, and the Odser- 
vations of Scudéry followed it very closely. 
The exact date does not seem to be known as 
Picot, Bibliographie Cornélienne, does not 
mention it, but in the beginning of June, 1637, 
Scudéry wrote a letter to the Academy con- 
cerning their authority to pass judgment on 
the merits of the Cid, and in it he mentions 
incidentally that three editions of his Odser- 
vations were exhausted and promises a fourth 
one—which, however, never appeared. It is 
evident that Scudéry could not criticise Cor- 
neille for non-observance of the unity of place. 
The very tone of his ‘Avertissement’ to Didon, 
which appeared practically at the same time 
as his Observations, laid him open to criticism, 
which would certainly have been given, had 
not his strictures been intended and under- 
stood differently. Scudéry’s criticism must, 
therefore, have been directed against another 
supposed weakness of the play, and that was, 
as I shall show, the technique, or handling of 
the multiplex decoration, which as a matter of 
fact is in several instances open to serious 
criticism. To make the truth of this assertion 
evident, it will be necessary to examine in 
detail the action of the Cid. Before doing 
that, however, another statement of Prof. 
Warren’s must be examined. In the article 
cited above, col. 7, he makes the assertion: 
‘*What was unusual in /e Cid was the position 
of the actors in the middle of the stage, what- 
ever might be the spot, where they were sup- 
posed to be.’’ This statement is misleading. 
Rigal, 7. ¢c., p. 188, cites numerous passages 
proving that this custom was in vogue already 
in Hardy’s time. The additional evidence, 
that it was used also in the Galerie du Palais 
is, therefore, of small moment, but it is inter- 
esting nevertheless to quote the passage which 
contains it. It is found in the ‘Examen’ of 
that play: 
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““Célidée et Hippolyte . . . ne sont pas d’une 
condition trop élevée pour souffrir que leurs 
amants les entretiennent a leur porte. II est 
vrai que ce qu’elles y disent seroit mieux dit 
dans une chambre ou dans une salle, e¢ méme 
ce n'est que pour se faire voir aux spectateurs 

elles quittent cette porte, or elles devrotent 

tre retranchées, et viennent parler au milieu 
de la scene ; mais c’est un accomodement de 
thédtre qu’il faut souffrir pour trouver cette 
rigoureuse unité de lieu qu’exigent les grands 
réguliers.”’ 

Thus the Gd was played with a multiplex 
decoration, the actors standing in the middle 
or front of the stage, but indicating to the 
audience the particular locality of each scene 
by some remark at its beginning or by the 
direction from which they entered on the stage. 
An examination of the action of the play from 
this point of view will show that the criticisms 
of Scudéry were well-founded. The localities 
necessary for the play are four in number; 
Corneille in the ‘Examen’ of the Gd names 
them as follows: Le palais du Roi, Papparte- 
ment de I’ Infante, la maison de Chimene and 
une rue ou place publique.© These may have 
been arranged in the following manner. 


Le palais du Roi 


Rue ou place 


publique 


The palace of the King occupied the back 
of the stage, and the sides were filled up by 
the appartements of the Infanta on one side 
and the house of Chiméne on the other. 
Which of these two occupied the right wing of 
the stage and which the left, it is impossible to 
decide and is a matter of no consequence. 
The open space between these three mansions 
is the fourth locality, the rue ou place publique. 

Act I. The first scene, as it was arranged 
by Corneille in the edition of 1664 and as it 
reads to-day, seems to take place in the room 
of Chiméne. This, however, was not the 


1o They are again referred to in the Discours des trois 
unités, and are the same as those mentioned by Scudéry. 


original opening of the play. The original 
play, and this is the one for us to consider, 
began with two scenes, which Corneille in 1664 
consolidated. The first of these evidently 
takes place in the open square before the 
house of Chiméne, and is a dialogue between 
her father the count, and Elvire her confidant. 
Elvire mentions the two suitors for Chiméne’s 
love, but adds that the latter expects the di- 
cision to come from her father. The count 
shows that he favors the selection of Rodrigue. 
He authorizes Elvire to tell Chiméne of his 
choice, and leaves her to enter the palace, 
where the council of the King is tomeet. Be- 
fore Elvire can turn into the house, Chiméne 
comes out to inquire after the result of the in- 
terview. (Scene 2). The scene ends with 
Chiméne’s saying : 

* Allons, quoi qu’il en soit, en attendre l’issue ” (58), 
Both turn and enter the house of Chiméne. 
Curiously enough this line has remaixed in the 
revised first scene, and now makes an unlikely 
end to a scene which takes place in the room 
of Chiméne. 

Scene 3 showed the Infanta, her confidant 
Léonor and a page stepping out of the house 
of the Infanta. The opening lines apprise the 
audience of the reason why the Infanta ap- 
pears in the open square: 

“ Page, allez avertir Chiméne de ma part 

Qu’aujourd’hui pour me voir elle attend un peu tard, 

Et que mon amitié se plaint de sa paresse,” (59-61.) 
The stage direction, ‘‘ Le page rentre,’’ which 
now follows directly after this speech, was 
lacking in the first editions of 1637 and 1638; 
in the edition of 1644 it stood three lines 
further on after Léonor’s answer. Evidently, 
however, the page here entered the house of 
Chiméne to carry the message. In the dia- 
logue which follows we learn of the love of 
the Infanta for Rodrigue, the wise counsel of 
Léonor to battle against this love and the In- 
fanta’s resolution to further the marriage be- 
tween Chiméne and Rodrigue as a safeguard 
against herself. Before she can compose her 
features the page brings the news that Chiméne 
is coming (136). Léonor is sent ahead to pre- 
vent her appearance (137-140), and after a short 
monologue (141-1§0) the Infanta also enters the 
house of Chiméne. 

Scene 4 showed the Count and Diégue, the 
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father of Rodrigue, coming out of the palace 
of the King. The council is over and Diégue 
has been appointed preceptor of the young 
prince. The quarrel between the two reaches 
its climax almost instantly, and after a dia- 
logue of seventy-five lines the fateful blow is 
given (226). Ten lines more and the count 
turns to his own house, while Diégue is left 
alone. After a pathetic monologue (Scene 5) 
in which the old man bemoans the weakness 
of his age, Rodrigue comes up (Scene 6), and 
he is at once charged with the duty of aven- 
ging the insult to his aged father. After line 
two hundred and ninety Diégue leaves him 
alone and in Scene 7 we have a monologue of 
Rodrigue full of pathos for the sad obstacle 
that has come to thwart his passion. The act 
ends leaving Rodrigue thus in the open square. 
While the unity of place has been kept 
intact and was evidently the open square 
throughout the act, the arrangement of the 
last four scenes is nevertheless open to criti- 
cism. Diégue and the Count appeared from 
the palace of the King, thereby leading the 
audience to suppose that the locality had 
changed, and nothing in their dialogue could 
correct this impression. This may, therefore, 
be one of the faults criticised by Scudéry, but 
Corneille’s later statements in the ‘ Discours’ 
and the ‘Examen’ can have no reference to 
this criticism. In the ‘Discours’ he says: 
‘““Comme la liaison des scénes n’y est pas 
gardée, le théatre, des le premier acte est la 
maison de Chiméne, |l’appartement de I’ Infante 
dans le palais du Roi et la place publique ; le 
second y ajoute la chambre du Roi; et sans 
doute il y a quelque excés dans cette licence.” 
This sentence can refer only to a later period 
when the multiplex scenery had been abolished 
and when the Cid was played in simpler set- 
ting. And the same is true of his remark in 
the ‘Examen.’ After mentioning the different 
localities of the play. he continues there: 


“On le détermine “ place of each scene) 
aisément pour les scénes détachées; mais pour 
celles qui ont leur liaison ensemble, comme 
les quatre derniéres du premier acte, il est 
malaisé d’en choisir un qui convienne a tou- 
tes.’ 


This and the suggestion which follows, that 
the spectators should ‘help the scenery’ and 
suppose people walking who are standing still, 


or that a character (Don Diégue, for instance) 
has entered his house, while he is still at the 
same place on the stage as before, receives its 
true meaning only when considered in connec- 
tion with the simpler conditions which pre- 
vailed when the ‘Examen’ was written. 

Act II. The act opens with a scene between 
the Count and Don Arias, who comes as a 
messenger from the King to induce him to 
make the necessary overtures, so that the 
quarrel may be settled amicably. There is no 
indication of the particular place of action, and 
since the scene may reasonably take place 
either in the house of Chiméne or in the open 
square, the audience might be uncertain un- 
less the position of the actors at the opening 
of the act was sufficient to make the locality 
clear, which was evidently the open square. 
After line three hundred and. ninety-two Don 
Arias leaves and the Count remains alone. 
Before he can enter his house Rodrigue comes 
up, who has been looking for him to provoke 
him to a duel. The scene continues in the 
open square, which is its most natural place of 
action. In the duodecimo edition of the year 
1637 in line five hundred and three the page in 
describing this scene to the Infanta said: 
“Hors de la ville ils sont sortis ensemble,’’ 
which was perfectly clear and in harmony with 
the progress of the action. But curiously 
enough in the earlier quarto editions of the 
same year and in all later versions this line 
reads: ‘‘ De ce palais ils son sortis ensemble,” 
thus confusing the place of action from the 
point of view of a multiplex decoration, to say 
nothing of the improbability that Rodrigue 
should have come to challenge the Count 
within the palace of the King. It seems prob- 
able, therefore, that the duodecimo edition, 
which was put on the market because it was 
more readily sold on account of its price and 
size,?! contains the version in use on the stage _ 
while the multiplex decoration lasted. That | 
it did not become the final reading must be 
due to the fact that the multiplex decoration 
began to fall into disuse soon after the year 
1637. Rigal maintains that it was no longer 
used for Cinna (1640).2 

Scene 3 is acted by the Infanta, Chiméne 
and Léonor. The quarrel is discussed and 


11 Cf. Picot, 4. ¢., p. 17. 12 L. ¢., p. 206, note, 
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the Infanta suggests as a possible remedy that 
tragic consequences might be avoided if she 
would retain Rodrigue as her prisoner until 
the difficulty could be arranged. The scene 
itself contains no indication as to its place of 
action, but this was evidently made sufficiently 
clear by the appearance of the actors from the 
appartements of the Infanta. The page is then 
called (Scene 4) to fetch Rodrigue, and he re- 
lates the action of Scene 2. Chiméne returns 
promptly to her own house (Scene 5), leaving 
the Infanta and Léonor alone. They discuss 
the new turn which the matter has taken and 
the Infanta gains fresh hope for a happy real- 
ization of her own love for Rodrigue. The 
end of this scene must have tended to trouble 
the spectator. The Infanta says (555): 
** Viens dans mon cabinet consoler mes ennuis,”” 

But the place of action had not changed since 
the beginning of Scene 3, and the impression 
had been created that it was the appartment 
of the Infanta, and now she says to her confi- 
dent: ‘ Let us return to my appartment to talk 
the matter over.’ 

With Scene 6 the place of action changes 
again (‘le thé4tre change de face’’). Don 
Fernand, Don Arias and Don Sanche come 
out of the palace, hence the action is supposed 
to take place within it. Since in line seven 
hundred and sixty-five it is said that ‘‘Chiméne 
est au palais,’’ with reference to Act II, Scene 
8, this point of view is evidently correct. Don 
Sanche reports the unsuccessful result of his 
mission. In Scene 7 the same place of action 
is continued. Don Alonse comes up to an- 
nounce the death of the Count and the ap- 
proach of Chiméne. The latter appears at 
once (Scene 8) and demands justice. The king 
promises to take the matter under considera- 
tion, and sends her home under the escort of 
Don Sanche. 

Act III. Scene 1 takes place in the house of 
Chiméne, where Rodrigue has come to seek 
an interview with her. To make the place of 
action clear both Rodrigue and Elvire must 
enter on the stage from the house of Chiméne. 
When she and Don Sanche appear, Rodrigue 
hides ‘“‘ derriére une tapisserie,’’ that is, behind 
the scene, as appears from the Odservations of 
Scudéry.:3 There is no indication how Chiméne 


13 Marty-Laveaux, 7. c., xii, p. 452. 


entered on the scene; the presumption must 
be that it was from the palace, for Elvire had 
told Rodrigue in Scene 1: ‘‘Chiméne est au 
palais’ (765). No confusion as to the place of 
action could arise, however, because the pres- 
ence of Elvire in both scenes establishes a 
continuity of locality. Chiméne now avows to 
Elvire her intention to avenge her father’s 
death (Scene 3), when Rodrigue comes out 
from his place of hiding (Scene 4.). Line eight 
hundred and fifty-two: ‘‘Rodrigue en ma 
maison,”’ recalls the scene to the audience. 
He begs for instant death at the hand of his 
mistress, but is refused, and when he goes 
(997) Chiméne says to him: 
** Adieu: sors, et surtout garde bien qu’on te voie,”’ 

He passes behind the scenery, and the women 
enter the house of Chiméne. 

Don Diégue now appears (Scene 5), and we 
have a complete change of scene. The front 
of the stage which had just now represented 
the house of Chiméne, becomes the open 
square, without notice to the audience, and 
here, I think, is the first of the serious lapses 
criticised by Scudéry. To be sure, in line ten 
hundred and ten,"4 that is, in the middle of the 
scene, the confusion is cleared up, but this in. 
formation should have been given at the be- 
ginning of the scene. Don Diégue, having no 
particular abiding-place in the decoration, 
could not by his mere presence make evident 
the place of action. Rodrigue now comes up 
(Scene 6) and learns from his father that his 
arm is needed in defense of his king. Both 
leave the stage to return to their home, and 
the act is ended. 

Act IV. The entrance of Chiméne and 
Elvire from the former’s house indicates the 
place of action. They discuss the news of 
Rodrigue’s victory. When inthe next scene. 
(Scene 2) the Infanta and her confident appear, 
evidently from their side of the stage, the very 
first line of the scene tells the audience that 
the place has not changed.'s. At the end of 
the scene the Infanta returns to her appart- 
ment'6 and Chiméne, after remaining a few 
moments longer, passes through the door of 
her house. 

14 Tout cassé que je suis, je cours toute la ville. 
15 Je ne viens pas ici consoler tes douleurs (1143), 
16 Adieu: tu pourras seule y penser a loisir (1207), 
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With Scene 3 the place of action changes to 
the palace of the King, but the change is suf- 
ficiently indicated by the entrance of the 
actors. Don Fernand, the King, appears with 
his following and Rodrigue relates his victory 
over the Moors. The coming of Chiméne to 
demand justice (Scene 4) is announced as in 
Act II, Scene 7, and Rodrigue hides behind 
the stage. Then Chiméne appears (Scene 5) 
followed by Elvire. She reiterates her plea, 
and Don Sanche is authorized to fight a duel 
with Rodrigue as her champion. 

Act V. Inthe first scene the stage represents 
the house of Chiméne, where Rodrigue has 
come to offer his life to his mistress again. 
The opening lines explain the situation to the 
audience: 

“Quoi! Rodrigue, en plein jour! d’od te vient cette audace? 
“Va, tu me perds d’honneur; retire-toi, de grice (1465-66). 
Rodrigue answers: 

*« Je vais mourir, Madame, et vous viens en ce lieu 

* Avant le coup mortel, dire un dernier adieu (1467-68), 
The end of the scene, however, is open to 
criticism. Chiméne leaves Rodrigue (1557) 
and, of course, enters the door of her house. 
Rodrigue must now for the remaining seven 
lines of the scene be supposed to be, where he 
actually is, in the open square, but then the 
place of action has changed, “et le théAatre n’a 
pas changé de face,’’ so that here we have 
another of the flaws criticised by Scudéry. 

Scene 2 is a monologue spoken by the In- 
fanta, and the place of action is again suffici- 
ently indicated by her appearance through the 
door of her appartment. The entrance of 
Léonor (Scene 3) does not change the place of 
action and this scene ends with an indication 
that the Infanta is again going to visit Chiméne 
in her own house. She says to Léonor: 

** Allons encore un coup le donner 4 Chim?ne. 


** Et toi, qui vois les traits dont mon cceur est percé, 
* Viens me voir achever comme j'ai commencé,”’ (1642-44). 


The place of action now changes again, and 
Scenes 4 and § must be supposed to take place 
in the house of Chiméne. The appearance of 
Chiméne and Elvire from their side of the stage 
(Scene 4) is sufficient to make clear the change, 
and when Don Sanche comes in with the sword 
of Rodrigue (Scene 5) the place of action does 
not change. The remaining scenes of the play, 
however, must have completely bewildered the 
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audience. The King and his count appear 
from the palace (Scene 6) and Chiméne con- 
fesses her love for Rodrigue. Since this and 
the remaining scenes must be presumed to take 
place in the palace of the King, the place of 
action has changed again, ‘‘et le théAtre n’a 
pas changé de face.’’ Thus the play ends with 
a serious blunder as far as the technique of the 
multiplex decoration is concerned. 

The meaning of Scudéry’s criticism is clear 
from this analysis of the action. It is not 
probable that he had in mind the minor incon- 
sistencies which have been pointed out. He 
meant to say: 

‘*The technique of the stage is so poorly un- 
derstood that the same place represents the 
appartment of the King, that of the Infanta, 
the house of Chiméne and a street, often with- 
out indication of a change of side, and in con- 
sequence the spectator for the most part does 
not know where the actors are.”’ 

That the criticism is too sweeping, is evident 
from what has been said. It can refer with 
justice only to Acts III. 5, V. 1, and V. 6; but 
Scudéry probably used the term ‘‘le plus sou- 
vent’’ for the reason that the worst confusion 
occurs at the end of the play, and he wrote 
under the sway of the impression with which 
he left the ThéAtre du Marais. 

The criticism of the Academy, however, has 
not the same meaning at all. A careful read- 
ing of it in the present light shows that the 
attack is directed against the multiplex deco- 
ration in general without reference tothe flaws 
in the structure of the Gid. The further re- 
mark that Corneille, since he tried to observe 
the unity of time, ought also to have made the 
same endeavor to observe that of place, follows 
naturally, and the resulting confusion in the 
mind of the audience is here attributed di- 
rectly to the lack of unity of place in the play. 
When we take into account that Chapelain was 
the author of the Sentiments of the Academy, 
and that he was one of the most pronounced 
advocates of the time for the strictest obser- 
vance of the unities,!7 this difference cannot 
appear strange. Either he misunderstood 
Scudéry, or he saw here a capital chance to 
further his own objects. 

The results of this detailed examination of 
the Cid agree, therefore, in general with the 

17 Cf. Arnaud, /, ¢., pp. 326-347. 
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statement of Lotheissen, Geschichte der fran- 
zésischen Litteratur im xvii. Jahrhundert, vol. 
ii, p. 386. Only Lotheissen’s statement is too 
general, and attributes to the play a much 
looser construction than it has in reality. 

Joun E, MATZKE. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 


SPENSER AND The Theatre of 
Worldlings. 


UNTIL 1891 the consensus of critics of Spenser 
ascribed to him two sonnet-sequences entitled 
Visions of Bellay and Visions of Petrarch, 
Sormerly translated. Both series were first 
published by Ponsonby in his collection of 
‘‘stray leaves ’’ of Spenser, the Complaints of 
1591. We donot knowthat Ponsonby apprised 
Spenser beforehand; his apologetic preface 
points the other way. Previously, however, 
Ponsonby had enjoyed Spenser’s confidence, 
since to him Spenser entrusted the Faerie 
Queene. We have no reason to doubt Pon- 
sonby’s good faith. 

English criticism has contented itself with a 
general argument from antecedent probability, 
backed up by the asserted Spenserian ‘color’ 
of all the “ Visions,’’ not only of the ’91 ver- 
sions, but also of the indisputable originals in 
the Theatre of ’69. In 1891, however, Prof. 
Koeppel applied ‘‘ rigid philological ”’ tests to 
the several series, as well as esthetic tests, 
and concluded that only the ‘Visions of Bellay”’ 
of ‘gt were by Spenser. I am not aware that 
he has been answered. 

The original of the translations from Petrarch 
in the Zheatre of Worldlings, 1569, is really 
Marot’s version of Petrarch’s Canzone III in 
morte Laura. Koeppel’s proof is final. The 
translator, whoever he was, employed by 
Vander Noodt (or Roest ?) follows Marot accu- 
rately. His translation, though rhymed, is 
surprisingly literal. 

The same literainess is true, mu¢atis mutan- 
dis, of the Bellay series of ’69. 

The revised versions in the Complaints of 
’91 are of different calibre. The Petrarch 
series are “improved”’ for the worse; the 
Bellay series likewise, and the four additional, 


1 Summed in Grosart, ed. Spenser I, iii. 
2 Eng. Stud,, xv, 33-81. 


newly translated sonnets from Bellay betray 
‘*crass ignorance”’ of French. Koeppel asks: 
Kann ein schriftsteller aus derselben sprache 
einmal genau, in ingstlichem anschluss an das 
original, und richtig, das andere mal ungenau 
und falsch iibersetzen ...? 

Prof. Koeppel answers in the negative, and 
denies the Spenserian authorship of all except 
the Bellay series of ’91. These den stempel 
Spenser’scher mache in unverkennbarster 
weise tragen, and they are badly enough trans- 
lated to have been by the author of the 
‘*Shepheards Calendar’’ and ‘‘ The Ruines of 
Rome.”’ 

Waiving the perhaps sufficient rejoinder that 
a translator’s conditions may vary,—in the tem- 
porary possession of a “‘trot,’’ in being fresh 
in the subject, etc.—let us examine the alleged 
mangelhafte kenntnis of the translator of ’91. 

In VP. (Visions of Petrarch) ’91 there are 
noerrors. The only objection urged against 
their Spenserian authorship, besides the ab- 
sence of mistranslation, is the occurence in 
’69 and ’g1 of the licentious rhyme floure: 
endure (Son. VI, v. 79) 

Dieser bindung lisst sich weder aus Spenser's 
Complaints, noch aus seinen dichtungen Colin 
Clouts Come Home Againe, Amoretti, Fowre 
Hymnes, Daphnaida, Prothalamion und Epi- 
thalamion ein entsprechender reim zur seite 
stellen. Spenser halt die -oure und -ure worte 
streng geschieden, beide klassen reimen nur 
unter sich. 

It is a pity, having sought so far, Dr. Koeppel 
did not also test the Faerie Queene. Here I 
find the rhymes fowre: endure: sure (F. Q. 
II. ix, st. 21), bowre: coniure: recure (V. x, 
26), also the approximates bowres : yours (I. v, 
14), bowre: doore (I. viii, 37), and the very 
common coupling dowre: haviour (II. ii, 15). 

The VB. (Visions of Bellay) ’91 had to 
transfer blank verse into sonnets; they also 
include original rhymed translations. To con- 
sider the latter first: Son. VI unquestionably 
mistranslates Bellay : 

Et d'un col allongé la Louue les lecher~ 

While she her neck wreath’d from them for the nones, 

Throwing out thousand throbs in her owne soyle, 
Also misses 

Poussant mille sanglots, se ueautrer en son sang.. 
But, on the other hand, can any translator, 
however bad, not know the word “ sang?” 
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Surely ‘“‘soyle”’ is a deliberate change, ac- 
tuated perhaps for the rhyme. Or may ‘‘soyle”’ 
mean ‘ blood-soiled state?’ 
In Son. VIII the rendering 
I saw it cover’d all with griesly shadowes 
f That with black horror did the ayre appall— 
Se le uy tout couuert d'une obscure bruine, 
Qui s'¢leuott par l’air en tourbillon fumeux— 
is a hyperbolic change in bad taste, but not a 
misunderstanding necessarily of the French. 
In Son. XIII, version ’91 renders 
Plus riche assez gne ne se monstroit celle 
Qui apparut au triste Florentin, 
Settant ma ueue au riuage Latin, 
b Se uy de loing surgir une Nasselle. 
7 Much richer then that vessell seem’d to be, 
Which did to that sad Florentine appeare, 
Casting mine eyes farre off, 1 chaunst to see 
_ Upon the Latine Coast herselfe to reare, 
Koeppel complains that Spenser wollte diese 
[Bellay’s] Konstruktion nachbilden, ist dabei 
aber unverstindlich geworden... Das pron. 
refi. herselfe sthwebt vollkommen in der luft. 
Spenser’s “construction ’”’ is a simple, though 
awkward ellipsis: supply ‘‘A vessel”’ at the 
beginning, and all is clear. ‘‘ Herselfe’’ is of 
course in apposition with the implicit first term 
of the comparison, that is, ‘‘a vessel much 
richer .....I chaunst to see reare herselfe, 
etc.”’ Clumsy, but not unverstindlich. 
In Son. XIV, 
Il sembloit que son chef touchast au firmament, 
Et sa forme n'estoit moins superbe que belle : 
Digne, s'il en fut onc, digne d'estre immortelle, 
Si rien dessous le ciel si fondoit fermement— 
becomes 


It seem’d her top the firmament did rayse, 
And no lesse rich than faire, right worthie sure 
(If ought here worthie) of immortall dayes, 
Or if ought under heaven might firme endure— 


Koeppel: Von der sonderbaren iubersetzung 
des verbums toucher und dem missverstind- 
lichen or abgesehen, sind im englischen text 
die worte sa forme estoit nicht wiedergegeben, 
sodass dieser satz ohne subjekt und verbum 
ist.”’ 

‘‘Rayse’’ for foucher is simply heightening 
the hyperbole; ‘‘Or’’ explicates an implicit 
parallelism in meaning and construction ; ‘‘ her 
top”’ is the subject of the sentence; ‘‘it seem’d’”’ 
is the principal verb with “did rayse’”’ and 
‘‘was’ [understood] ‘‘right worthie’’ as de- 
pendent predicates. Ellipsis of dependent 


forms of the verb ‘‘to be’”’ surely needs no de- 
fence in Elizabethan English. 

In the ’91 working over into sonnets (rhymed) 
of VB. ’69, there is, as Koeppel admits, an 
evident effort to correct inaccuracies of detail 
in the 69 form. There are also, as might be 
expected from rhyme exigencies, occasional 
unimportant variations from the letter. The 
only error that Koeppel has noted is the change 
from ‘‘gladsome shade”’ (’69) [Bellay: um- 
brage] to ‘gladsome gleame.’’ There must 
be a reason for this, since ‘‘shade”’ is no trouble- 
some rhyming-mate. Perhaps the sanctity of 
‘*the Dodonian tree,’’ or the fact that the tree 
itself was drawn in a high white light in the 
cuts to the Theatre, combined with the taking 
alliteration, may explain. In any case, it does 
not show sehr mangelhaft kenntnis of French. 

Analysis would, I think, similarly resolve 
Dr. Koeppel’s animadversions on ‘‘the Ruines 
of Rome,” butit is unnecessary. Streng phit- 
ologische vergleichung of the Petrarch-Bellay 
Visions leaves us precisely where we started : 
with all the antecedent probability in favor of 
the Spenserian authorship, but nothing proved. 

There remains the ‘ zsthetic’’ argument: 


die gedichte des ‘ Theatre’ von 1569 zeigen 
keine spur der so augenfilligen firbung der 
Spenser’ schen sprache, wihrend die‘ Visions 
of Bellay’ von 1591 den stempel Spenser’ scher 
mache in unverkennbarster weise tragen. 


- Here is an important assertion, of which no 


proof, worth the name, is offered. What are 
the facts? Obviously only the hint of an 
analysis is here possible. It is sufficient how- 
ever. 

In all four series we have Spenser’s charac- 
teristic archaised spelling; we have archaic 
forms peculiarly his (for example, VP. moughi, 
Yshrouded, outbrast, VB.’69 mought, though 
(for then), stroke (for struck) ; Spenserian 
phrases (for example, V2. i. 3 drowne in... 
sleepe—cf. FQ.1. i, v, 326 FQ. Il, v, 365; FQ. 
I, iii, v, 143); Spenserian imagery, for example 
VP. IN, 5-7. 

But manie Muses, and the Nymphes withall, 


That sweetly in accord did tune their voyce 
To the soft sounding of the waters fall— 


Compare SA. Cal. 1V. 35-6: 


Which [his laye] once he made as by a spring he laye, 
And tuned it unto the Waters fall. . 
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And Sh. VI. 7-8: 


Where Byrds of every kynde 
To the waters fall their tunes attemper right. 

Also FQ. VI. x. vv. 65, 68: 
But Nymphes and Faeries by the bancks did sit. . . 
. . . to the waters fall tuning their accents fit. 

Dr. Koeppel, however, cannot have over- 
looked this ‘‘zsthetic ’’ evidence3 against his 
view, and must, therefore, hold his view inthe 
face of it. There is a test, however, that he 
perhaps has not applied, and which seems 
conclusive. I mean the ‘ metrical test’ as ap- 
plied to the blank verse translations of Bellay. 
The application of this test moreover is ren- 
dered easy by the recent excellent study of 
Spenser’s decasyllabic verse in the Shepheards 
Calendar by M. Emile Légouis.4 I must here 
content myself with summarizing his results 
so fat as they are pertinent to the present issue. 

Pseudo-classical tendencies in earlier Eliza- 
bethan literature had a fossilizing effect upon 
verse, especially ‘heroic verse.’ Gradually 
rules, reducible in effect to three, were evolved, 
namely: ‘heroic verse’ must have (1) just ten 
syllables, (2) feet invariably iambic so-called, 
and (4) the czsura always after the fourth 
syllable. Gascoigne (1576),5 James VI (1584),6 
Puttenham (1589),7 explicitly lay down these 
rules. Surrey and the other ‘‘Courtly Makers,’’ 
Sackville, Gascoigne, Googe conscientiously 
observe them.8 Googe even is at pains to have 
his conventionalized czsura marked by a 
printer’s device,—thus 

The Muses joye, 


r 23 4 
and well they may to see, 


So well theyr la— 
boure com to good successe, 


3 Asa further bit of evidence by parallelism, cf. with the 
three ‘visions’ based on the ‘Apocalypse,’ for which four 
newly translated ‘ visions’ of Bellay were substituted in ‘gr, 
a similar ‘apocalyptic’ vision of Duessa on the Seven Headed 
Beast. (FQ. 1 vii, Sts. 16-18), 

4 Quomodo Edmundus Spenserus ad Chaucerum se fingens 
in Eclogis ‘“‘ The Shepheardes Calender’ versum heroicum 
renoverit ac refecerit. Thesim fac. litt. Paris. doct. grad. 
adept. propon, Emile Légouis, Paris, 1896. 

5 The Steele Gas etc, ed. Arber, p. 60 (Certayne Notes of 
Instruction), 

6 Essaies of a Prentice etc. ed, Arber, p. 60. 

7 Arte of Engl. Poesie, ed Arber, pp. 88-9. 

8 See Legouis, of, cit. for proofs and illustrations, 


That they sustay— 
2 


3 4 
ned long agoe in the. (Ed. Arber, p. 75.) 


Spenser in the Sh. Cal., on the other hand, 
revived for ‘heroic verse’ the neglected variety 
in unity of his self-acknowledged Master- 
Chaucer. With the nicest tact he constantly 
varied his czsura, did not hesitate to intro- 
duce in fit places trochees, spondees, and even 
anapaests, by the last making verses of eleven 
syllables. Feminine endings also occur to 
make an additional syllable. 

The first printed exception to the fossilized 
‘heroic verse’ universally currentin Elizabethan 
poetry before Spenser is the blank verse trans- 
lation of Du Bellay’s Songe—printed in the 
Thertre of Worldlings, 1569. In this blank 
verse alone is to be found the same nicely 
calculated variety inthe feet andinthe czsura 
which obtains of the Sk. Ca/. One ortwo ex- 
amples from many: 

Trochee (spondee ?) with caesura (6+-4): 


Ail of /fine Diamant | /the front— (Son. II. 3). 
Trochee with czs. (5++5): 

Golde wis /the parget ; | and the sielyng eke— (Son. II. 9). 
Anapest with czsura (4+6): 

I saw raisde uplon pil /lérs of fv orie— (Son. IV. 1). 
Czesura (2+8): 


On hill, | a frame an hundred cubites hie 
I sawe, | an hundred pillers eke about— (Son. II. 1, 2). 


Czesura (3+7) [or perhaps (5+5) ?] : 

On eche side | portraide was a victorie— (Son. IV. 5). 
Czesura (7+3): 

The chapters Alabaster, || Christall frieses— (Son. IV. 3). 
Czesura (8+-2): 

A sudden tempest from the heauen, || I saw— (Son, III. 13), 


But there is further proof, approximately 
mathematical, of the identity of the poets of 
the Sh. Cal. and the VB. ’69. I can best ex- 
hibit this evidence by a diagram: 


9 This is not Spenser's later spelling, nor the usual Eliza- 
bethan, which is “‘alablaster.” Cf. VB, ‘69. Son. IV, 3; 
FQ. VI. viii. v. 375; etc. 
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Czsura (2+8) (3+7) (4+6) . (5+5) 6+4) (7+3) (8+2). 


Son. I2 I 7 I 2 I 

II 3. 3 
IIl 1 6 I 3 I 2 
IV 2 7 2 3 #2! 
Vv 8 4 I I 
VI II 2 I 

VII 6 4 3 I 

VIII 1 6 3 5 
IX I 9 2 I I 
xX 8 2 3 I 
XI 1 5 2 6 

8 3 76 28 31 7 2 — 155 vv. 

.019 49 18 .20 .045 VB. 
.02 .03 415.22 02 


_The above percentage of times that the 
several types of czsura occur in the deca- 
syllabic verses (562 in all) of the SA. Ca/. is the 
calculation of M. Légouis; the percentage and 
enumeration of variation inthe VB. ’69 I have 
counted independently. The resulting com- 
parison by percentages is instructive. The 
slight, very slight difference, may be easily 
accounted for by a-slightly increased conserv- 
atism of the maturing Spenser. At 27 he ad- 
heres a little more closely to the norm (446) 
than at radical 17. Now even at another richer 
period of literature, when search for czsural 
variety was the rule,such a mathematical equiv- 
alence in variation in the verse-schemes of two 
independently working poets would be little 
less than a marvel; in the pseudo-classically 
fossilized third quarter of the sixteenth Cen- 
tury in England the coincidence was a miracle. 
On this evidence alone, waiving all antecedent 
probability, all ‘‘sthetic’’ proof by color of 
word, or phrase, or figure,—however, cumula- 
tive these evidences may become,—I submit 
that the ‘ metrical test’ at once proves Spenser 
the one possible poet of the Visions of Bellay 
of ’91 and the Shepheards Calendar, and 
further the lad of seventeen, Dan Chaucer 
leading, the most finished maker of blank 
verse before Marlowe. 

JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER. 
Harvard University. 


0035 in Sh. Cal. ’79. 
(562) 


ADAUTAN, CAROUS. 


MINSHEU gives in his Spanish Dictionary 
(1599) adautan bever, |. bever tutto, A. to car- 
rouse; in another place he gives deuer autan, 
“*to drinkeas much as another drinks to him.”’ 
Both seem to be borrowed from French auéant 
and @’autant, which were in use in France be- 
fore the German gar aus made there its ap- 
pearance. The latter was known in England 
as early as 1559, to judge by a quotation in 
Murray’s dictionary. It reached France pre- 
vious to 1578, for there is mention made of it 
in Henri Estienne’s Deux dialogues du 
nouveau langage francois italianizé which ap- 
peared in that year: ‘‘I’ay ouy dire souventes 
fois depuis mon retour, Faire carous: & 
quelquefois touten vn mot aussi carousser. & 
n’est ce pas la raison de retenir le mot propre 
des Alemans, puisqueé le mestier vient d’eux ? 
Comme aussi desia nos ancestres auoyent pris 
d’eux ce prouerbe, Bon vin, bon cheval. Car 
ceci est l'interpretation du proverbe Alle- 
mand... . gut uuein, gut ross.’”’ It is strange 
that Estienne should not have known the real 
origin of the word, ‘‘ Et ce qu’on diset ia du 
temps de nos ancestres, Boire d’autant, ne 
reuient il pas ace graecari, & A ce Faire 
carous?”’ This doire @’autaut is evidently the 
origin of dever autan and adautan,. Neither 
Minsheu (in the first ed. of his Spanish Diction- 
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ary of 1599), nor Oudin (1607) and Victor (1609), 
give the German form caraxz for the Spanish. 
The first mention of it is in Covarrubias (1611), 
where it is given as ‘‘ palabra Tudesca,’”’ but 
with a Greek etymology; he gives correctly 
autan as ‘‘palabra Francesa,’’ and mentions 
beber de autan, 
LEO WIENER. 

Harvard University. 


CARADOS AND THE SERPENT. 


THERE are four versions of the story of Carados 
and the serpent. Two ofthem exist in French 
and retain the name of Carados for their hero. 
They have been known as part of the Arthur 
cycle, but their relation to each other has not, 
I think, been discussed. The other two ver- 
sions, which have not the name of Carados, 
have hitherto passed unnoticed in this con- 
nection. One is the ballad, The Queen of 
Scotland, which calls the hero, ‘‘ Troy Muir.”’ 
The otheris a Highland tale given by Campbell, 
with the name of ‘‘ Sheen Billy’’ for its hero. 
There is no doubt, however, that they repre- 
sent the same story. My object in this paper is 
to bring together these four versions,and trace, 
so far as I can, their relation to each other. 

The first version ot the story is found in the 
first continuation of Chrétien’s Perceval le Gal- 
lois (ed. Potvin, Vol. II pp. 191 ff.). As this 
part of the Perceval has never been rendered 
into English, I give here, for purposes of com- 
parsion with later versions of the story, a some- 
what detailed abstract. 

Carados is the son of the enchanter Eliaures 
and Ysaune, the wife of King Carados. When 
Carados is grown to manhood he meets his 
father in an adventure similar to that of Ga- 
wain and the Green Knight. He cuts off his 
father’s head, anda year later presents him- 
self to undergo the same test. But, after a 
trial of his courage, his father contents him- 
self with telling him the story of his birth. 
Carados, in great indignation, informs King 
Carados. Ysaune is shut up in a tower, and 
young Carados travels in search of adventure. 
Recalled by the king, he discovers Eliaures in 
the tower with his mother. To avenge her 
disgrace, Ysaune appeals to Eliaures, who 
offers to punish Carados in this way: he will 


create a horrible serpent and shut him up in 
her cupboard. When Carados visits her, she 


is to send him there immediately for her mir- . 


ror. Assoonas he puts in his hand, the serpent 
will wind about his arm. His flesh will then 
waste away, and in two years he will die. The 
mother agrees to this and carries out her part. 
The serpent winds about the arm of Carados, 
and his mother, Ysaune, then tells him that he 
has got what he deserves and that the best 
thing for him to do is to go forth and repent of 
his sins during the two years of life left to him. 

Carados goes out into the forest and wanders 
about, seeking hermitages and religious found- 
ations, everywhere confessing his sins. News 
of his trouble reaches his uncle, King Arthur. 
There is great grief in the court. Cador of 
Cornwall is especially moved and takes an 
oath not to spend more than one night in a 
place until he has found Carados. He searches 
through many countries, until, one evening, he 
finds himinanabbey. He offers to kill the 
serpent, but Carados will not allow it, for that 
would cause his own death. 


The next morning they start for Nantes to- 
gether, but Cador leaves his companion outside 
and enters the city alone, He makes his way 
to Queen Ysaune’s tower. She faints at the 
sight of him. When she recovers, he re- 
proaches her for her cruelty to herson. She 
admits that she is sorry, but she cannot undo 
what she has done. Cador then asks if there 
is no possible cure. She promises to consult 
Eliaures. 

That night, as usual, Eliaures comes to the 
tower, and Ysaune fulfills her promise. Eliaures 
tells her that he himself has no power to cure 
Carados, but that a cure is possible if there can 
be found a beautiful, well-born maiden who 
loves Carados loyally. She can cure him. 
She must prepare two caldrons and fill one 
with milk and the other with the sourest wine 
she can find. She must get into the caldron of 
milk and Carados must get into the caldron of 
wine. Then she must show her breast over 
the edge of the caldron and prayto God to 
cure Carados immediately. The serpent, dis- 
liking the wine and tempted by the sweet milk, 
will then leave Carados and seize her breast. 

Cador returns in the morning and learns 
what Eliaures has said. He then joins Cara- 
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dos again, and the two go to Cador’s native 
land, where Cador's sister, Guinor by name, 
awaits them. She is a very beautiful maiden 
and she loves Carados. She is in a church, 
praying for him and for her brother, when 
Cador enters. She springs to greet him and 
asks news of Carados. Her brother asks her 
why she cares. She confesses her love. Her 
brother, much pleased, tells her how she can 
save the man she loves, and she consents to the 
ordeal. 

The baths are made ready and Carados and 
Guinor enter them. Guinor calls on the ser- 
pent, in the name of Jesus, to leave Carados. 
The serpent will no longer endure the sour 
wine. He unwinds from the arm, and fastens 
upon the maiden. But Cador, who has been 
standing sword in hand, strikes on the edge of 
the caldron and cuts off part of his sister’s 
breast. The serpent falls to the ground between 
the caldrons, and Cador cuts him in pieces. 
He then has his sister’s wound looked to. 
Carados bathes, and remains with Cador and 
his sister until he, too, is cured. News then 
comes that King Carados has died and that 
Carados has inherited his kingdom. He 
promptly marries Gunior and has her crown- 
ed queen at Nantes. His arm, however, was 
never entirely healed, but always remained 
smaller than his other arm. He was therefore 
known as Carados Brisie Bras. 

This, perhaps, is the end of the serpent story 
proper, but there is an epilogue to it. One day 
Carados goes out to hunt and follows a mira- 
culous stag, which disappears, leaving him 
lost in the forest. He then sees a great light 
and hears the singing of birds. The light ap- 
proaches and passeshim. Inthe midst ofit he 
sees a knight leading a maiden on a white 
mule. He accosts the knight, but receives no 
reply. He then follows him until he arrives at 
acastle. The knight there dismounts, greets 
Carados by name, and welcomes him as his 
guest. He has taken this way to secure an in- 
terview with Carados. His name is Alardin del 
Lac. 

Carados is disarmed, clad in rich garments 
and led into the presence of the women. One 
of them, who is especially beautiful, embraces 
and kisses him, bidding him welcome. She 
seats him beside her and asks after Queen 


Guinor and especially about her wounded 
breast. Carados declares his love for his wife. 
They talk for a while, then dine and sleep. 

In the morning Carados prepares to return 
home. Alardin brings out a shield,the buckle | 
of which has wonderful power. Ifa knight has 
lost half of his nose, a touch ofthis buckle will 
make a golden nose just like the one he had 
before. With other wounds it acts in the same 
way. Alardin offers the shield to Carados, 
who refuses it, but says he will gladly accept 
the buckle from it. Alardin tears off the 
buckle and gives it to him, with the remark 


‘that he knows how it will be used. 


Carados,on his return home,goes immediate- 
ly to his wife. He leads herinto a room alone 
and applies the buckle to her breast. As 
soon as it touches her she has a breast of gold, 
in shape as it was before. Carados then tells 
her that no one must know the secret of her 
breast. He makes it atest ofher chastity. He 
warns her, as an additional precaution, never 
to undress before women. For all his advice 
she thanks him, 

Just after this, in the Perceval, comes the 
story of the wonderful horn, from which no 
man can drink without spilling, unless his wife 
has always been true tohim. Carados alone 
is able to drink from it. 

Potvin, in printing the Perceva/, followed 
the Mons MS. In this part, however, the 
Montepelier MS. is fuller. It differs in some 
particulars and adds many details, some of 
which are-given in Potvin’s notes. To these 
it will be necessary to refer later. 

The second version of Carados and the ser- 
pent is found in the Roman de Renart le Con- 
trefait, written by the Clerk of Troyes. Two 
manuscripts of this exist. One manuscript is 
in Paris and is referred to as MS. A. The 
other MS. is in two volumes, the first of which 
is in Vienna, the second in Paris. It is known 
as MS. B. The two manuscripts stand ina 
somewhat curious relation to each other. They 
contain practically the same material, but the 
order of it has been changed freely, details 
have been added or omitted at will, and the 
wording has at times been exactly retained, 
and at other times, with no apparent reason for 
preference, it has been altered. There seems 
to be no doubt, however, that MS. B is a re- 
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working of MS. A by the author of MS. A, the 
Clerk of Troyes. Statements made in the text 
bear this Certain dates are given,1319 as 
the date when MS. A was begun, 1322 when it 
was finished,and 1328 when MS. B was begun. 
On B the author says that he worked thirteen 
years. It happens fortunately that we have the 
story of Carados as it is written in both manu- 
scripts. Tarbé printed it from MS. A in his 
Poet?s de Champagne Anterieurs au siecle de 
Frangois Fer, Reims, 1851, p. 79-82, and F. 
Wolf printed it from the Vienna MS. in his 
Le Roman de Renart le Contrefait, Vienna, 
1861, p. 8. 

As given by Tarbé the story runs in this 
way: 

To King Arthur was presented a cup, from 
which no man could drink if his wife had an- 
other lover. First the king tried, and then all 
the knights of his court, and they all failed, ex- 
cepting Quarados, known as Quarados Brun- 
bras, a knight of great fame. He kept himself 
in the forest a long time because of a serpent 
that remained on his arm fortwo years. He 
got it through his cruel mother. She sent him 
to her cupboard for her comb, and she had 
previously put the serpent there. Quarados un- 
suspiciously reached in and the serpent wound 
about his arm. There was no help for him, 
so he fled to the woods. He hada large mantle 
made and under it he always kept hisarm. He 
lived in the woods and noone heard news 
of him. He grew very pale, for the serpent 
caused him great agony. There was a hermit 
to whom Quarados went every morning to hear 
mass. Often he prayed for death, for he had 
no longer blood nor flesh. 

Meanwhile the maiden whom he loved, with 
her brother, was seeking him everywhere. 
Finally they came to the chapel of the hermit. 
They questioned him and he led them to 
Quarados. But Quarados, when he saw them, 
ran away. Nevertheless, the maiden called 
after him that she would never leave him until 
she had cured him,—that she would rather die 
than have him suffer. She stood beside him, 


naked to the waist, that the serpent might see- 


1 Le Roman de Renart le Contrefait, (nach der Handschrift 
der K.K. Hofbibliothek, Nr. 2562, friiher Hohendorf, Fol. 
39) von Ferdinand Wolf, Wien, 1861. 

Alexandre le Grand, par Paul Meyer, Paris, 1886, Tome 


II, 334-5. 


_ nal prejudice of the author,or the taste ofa later 


her. Her brother stood between them, sword 
inhand. ‘ Serpent,’’ she called, “look at me. 
See my white breasts. Leave that poor arm, 
that bone,and come to me.’’ The serpent 
was about to throw himself on the maiden 
when the brother struck and cut the serpent in 
two, and then into more than ten pieces. They 
did not delay. Quickly afterward Quarados 
married the maiden. He was a guest at Ar-- 
thur’s court and he could drink from the cup 
without spilling. For this the other women 
hated his wife and spoke evil of her. 

In MS. A this story fills one hundred and > 
twelve lines; in MS, B it occupies but eighty-. 
eight. It is nevertheless substantially the. 
same. MS. B adds a reason for the mother’s 
unnatural conduct,saying that she did it at the 
instigation of her lover, who wished to be re- 
venged on her son because he would not allow 
sin to be committed. MS. B also omits the 
hermit’s partin the story. But the wording of 
the two manuscripts remains the same even to 
the extent of whole lines and groups of lines, - 

There can be no question that the Clerk of 
Troyes derived his story from the Perceval. . 
He gives a shortened and perhaps a rationaliz- - 
ed version. He omits all of the introductory 
details concerning Ysaune and Eliaures; he 
omits most of the story of Cador and Guinor 
previous tothe discovery of Carados ; he omits 
the two baths, and, finally, he says nothing 
of the restoration of Guinor’s breast. 


The desire to shorten the story accounts 


for all the changes except the last two and may 


account forthem. As thestoryistold in Ren- 


-art le Contrefait, it is a parenthesis to the 


story of the magic horn or cup, and any de- 
gree of compression can be understood. Fur- 


.thermore, in the Perceval, the restoration of 


the breast is told at great length, and as an 


independent story rather than as a pendant to 


the serpent story. The long introduction, 
containing the miraculous means of conduct- 


‘ing Carados to the court of Alardin, is alone 


enough toseparate it from what precedes. Its 


‘omission in an abstract of the serpent story, 
‘then, is not surprising. We should expect, 
‘however, the retention of the two baths, as 
- they area striking feature of the ceremony,and 


could be described in a few lines. The perso- 
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generation, must account for their omission. 
Excepting the baths, all the salient points of 
the serpent story itself are retained in Renart 
le Contrefait. Further than that,there is noth- 
ing in Renart le Contrefait that is not covered 
by the Perceval. 

We can even go a step beyond and say that 
the Renart version is derived from the Mont- 
pelier or from some allied manuscript, rather 
than from the Mons manuscript. It will be 
noticed that in the Rénart le Contrefait Cador 
and his sister start together to search for Ca- 
rados, whilein the Mons MS. Cador goes alone. 
But in the Montpelier MS., as in the Renart, 
the two start together and actually arrive at the 
hermitage in which Carados ishidden. Inthe 
Montpelier MS. they do not find him in his 
hiding place, so they separate and Cador con- 
tinues the search alone, as in the Mons MS. 
This second search, probably for the sake of 
brevity, is omitted in Renart le Contrefait,and 
and the discovery of Carados ends what is, in 
the Montpellier MS., the first search, 

Again, in Renart le Contrefait, animportant 
part is played by the hermit, who is not men- 
tioned at all in the Mons MS. In the Mont- 
pelier MS., however,he is prominent,although 
in asomewhat different way. The two lovers 
arrive at a church where the hermit carries on 
services for them and takes part in the process 
of freeing Carados. Given this, the use of 
the hermit in Renart le Contrefaitto bridge 
over the omission of the details of Cador’s 
search is very simple. 

Finally, we have the actual words of the 
Montpelier MS. retained in Renart le Contre- 
fait in the maiden’s speech to the serpent. In 
the Mons MS. she says: 

Serpens, sés-tu entendre ? 
Lai Caradot, jel te comant 
De par Jhésu le tout-poisant 
Qui fist quanqu’il vot, sus et jus !’" 
In the Montpelier MS. her speech is : 


*« Esgarde, dist el, mes mamelles, 
Com eles sont tendres et beles ; 
Esgarde com blanche poitrine 

Qu’est plus blanche que flor d’espine ; 
Esgarde com ce vin est aigre, 

La vie Carados est mégre 

Si que n’a mis en lui que prendre ; 
Ne te lai a celui sospendre, 

Par toi d’ilec, tu feras sen, 

Vien ¢a A moi, et si te pren; 


Ge te conjiur, diva, serpent, 
De par le roi omnipotent 
Du braz mon ami te despent 
Ft 4 ma mamele te pent ; 
Quar je sui moult et blanche et tendre; 
Bien te porras a moi entendre,”” 
In MS. A of Renart le Contrefait the speech is 
this : ‘ 
—Serpens, dist elle, esgarde moi; 
Et mes mamelles blanches voi, 
Qui sont blanches, jeunes et tendre ; 
Tu n’as en cel chétif que prendre: 
Il n’ia més que le maigre os ; 
Bien peuz veoir que tues fos. 
Vien toi A moi aerdre, et le laisse; 
Rien n’a mes en lui, qui te paisse, 
Lais ses os ; prens ces blanchs choses, 
Or m’est ilavis que tu n’oses,”” 


MS. B of the Renart is shorter, but similar: 


—Serpent—dist-elle—esgarde moy ; 
Et mes blanches mamelles voy, 

Qui sont belles, et la char tendre; 

Tu n’as en ce chetif que prendre, 
Viens t’en prendre i moy et le laisse ; 
Rien n’y a mais de quoy te paisse. 
Laisse-le, preng ces belles choses. 

Or me semble bien, que tu n’oses !|— 


Of these two last, the Montpelier rather than 
the Mons MS. is clearly the original. 

We may conclude, then, that the story of 
Carados and the serpent in Renard /e Contre- 
Sait is derived from the Perceval, and from 
the Montpelier rather from the Mons MS. 

The third version of the story of Carados is 
found ina late English or Scotch ballad, The 
Queen of Scotland, No. 301 in Professor 
Child’s collection.2 It is my impression, from 
the language, that this is nothing but a late 
English imitation of a Scotch ballad; but it 
may possibly preserve fragments of an older 
ballad on the same subject. Professor Child 
advances no opinion, saying merely, *‘ The in- 
sipid ballad may have been rhymed from some 
insipid tale.”’ 

Of the ballad’s actual source we know noth- 
ing; but, whatever the source, the ballad un- 
doubtedly preserves the kernel of the tale of 
Carados and the serpent. It begins with the 
Potiphar’s wife story, so common as an intro- 
duction. Troy Muir, after refusing to gratify 
the queen’s desire, is asked by her to lift a 
stone in the garden. Under the stone he will 
find a pit filled with red gold, enough to buy 


2 Vol. v, pp. 676-7. 
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him adukedom. The next morning he lifts 
the stone, but instead of gold he finds a long 
starved serpent which winds about his middle. 
He exclaims that he must die by the serpent, 
but a beautiful maiden passes that way and 
cuts off her fair white pap to allay the serpent’s 
rage. Troy Muir is immediately released. 
The maiden’s wound is healed in an hour, and 
before the day has passed Troy Muir marries 
her. On the birth of her son she gets a new 
pap. 

We have here the essential parts of the story. 
A woman, for revenge, sends aman to a place 
where a serpent is confined, that the serpent 
may wind about his body. A girl entices the 
serpent from the man by offering her breast as 
adainty morsel. The man marries the girl 
who has saved him. In course of time her 
breast is restored. 

Although the outline of the story remains, 
the details are lost. Not even the name ofthe 
hero is retained. This, however, is not sur- 
prising, when we remember that in Renart le 
Contrefait, which follows so closely after the 
Perceval, only one name is kept out of the 
many in the original. 

The one important change in the ballad is 
the cause for the restoration of the breast. This 
is a folk-tale element which replaces the story 
of the miraculous buckle. Perhaps the best 
instance of it is found in the story of William 
of the Tree, given by Douglas Hyde in his 
collection, Beside the Fire. The king’s 
daughter, in that story, has her hands and feet, 
which had been cut off by her father, sudden- 
ly restored on the birth of her children. It is 
a similar case. 

The fourth version of the Carados story is 
found in Campell’s Popular Tales of the West 
Highlands, pp. xcv and xcvi of the intro- 
duction. A step-mother gave her step-son, 
Sheen Billy, a magic shirt which turned toa 
great snake about his neck. Then he was un- 
der spells and wandered about until he came 
to the house of a wise woman who had a 
beautiful daughter. This daughter fell in love 
with him and wanted him for her husband, 
though the wise woman warned her it would 
cost her much sorrow, her hair and her breast. 
But she cared not, so the wise woman helped 
her. 


‘*A caldron was prepared and filled with 
plants; and the king’s son was put into it, 
Stripped to the magic shirt, and the girl was 
stripped to the waist. And the mother stood 
by with a great knife, which she gave to her 
daughter. 

Then the king’s son was put down in the 
caldron, and the pant serpent. which appear- 
ed to be a shirt about his neck, changed into 
its own form, and sprang on the girl and 
fastened on her; and she cut away the hold, 
and the king’s son was freed from the spells. 
Then they were married, and a golden breast 
was made for the lady.” 


This story was told to Campbell by ‘“ old 
MacDonald, travelling tinker.’’ Other adven- 
tures followed which Campbell did not re- 
member and which he was unable to get from 
the tinker’s son. The story possessed no par- 
ticular significance to him. He quoted it 
merely as having one scene which repre- 
sented an incantation more vividly than any- 
thing else he knew. But the story is evident- 
ly the same as that in the Perceval, and as I 
shall point out presently, it contains elements 
not found in the two versions later than the Per- 
ceval. It is peculiarly unfortunate that the 
concluding adventures are lost, for if it could 
be established that they were identical with 
the following adventures in the Perceval we 
should have a most significant fact, which might 
throw some light on the troublesome questions 
of Gaelic Folk-Lore and the Celtic sources of 
Perceval. 


As it is, we have something of importance, 
for the most noticeable thing about this High- 
land tale is that we have here retained two 
parts of the story that are found only in the 
Perceval. \refer tothe bath inthe caldron 
and to the golden breast. Instead of the two 
caldrons, we have but one, and that filled with 
plants, but it evidently corresponds to the 
caldron filled with sour wine. The other 
caldron has been introduced into the original 
story, or omitted from it, according as we 
accept the Gaelic or the French as represent- 
ing the older form. 

As the story is told by Campbell, the golden 
breast is mentioned but no details are given. 
Campbell ends abruptly, ‘‘And then they 
went through more adventures, which I do 
not well remember,”’ 

These two incidents, the caldron and the 
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golden breast, do not appear in Renart le 
Contrefait nor inthe English ballad. They are 
peculiar to the Perceval and the Highland tale. 
They show conclusively, therefore, that these 


two versions stand to each other in some close - 


relation, from which the other two versions, 
intermediary in time, may be excluded. 

But no direct relation between the Perceval 
and the Highland tale can be. established. 
When we pass beyond the two incidents that 
they have in common, we find, not only that 
the Highland tale is strongly Gaelic in color- 


ing and expression, but that the details of the 


plot are widely different. 

As for the Gaelic coloring, one may mention 
the game of shinny, the hen-wife, the magic 
shirt, and the wise woman, but when one un- 
dertakes to enumerate the divergences in the 
plot it becomes necessary to recapitulate the 
whole of both stories. Four points, however, 
may suffice for our present purpose. The step- 
mother is substituted for the mother; the 
shake is combined with a magic shirt; the 
girl has no previous acquaintance with the 


hero, and the part of the girl’s brother is played | 


by the wise woman, her mother. 


These differences and the strong Gaelic 
coloring make it certain that the tale has had 
an independent existence for some years and 
is not recently derived from the Perceval, In- 
deed, circumstantial evidence shows that any 
recent use of the Perceval asa source is im- 
possible, for the Perceva/ exists only in man- 
uscript, and, since 1845, in Potvin’s limited 
edition. Whena special student: of the sub- 
ject like Campbell was ignorant of the contents 
ofthe French romance it is not probable that 
the Gaelic peasant was better informed. 

It remains to be explained, then, how it 
happens that we find two versions of the same 
story in the French of the twelfth century and 
in Gaelic of the nineteenth, so like that we 
cannot deny some connection between them, 
so unlike that we know there can be no direct 
and recent connection. 

There are two conjectural explanations. 
One is that the two stories come from a com- 
mon source, the other that during the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth or fifteenth century, the 
story spread from the Perceval until it reach- 
ed the Scotch Highlands, where it was kept in 
circuijation until this century. 


Direct evidence cannot be brought to up- 
hold either explanation, but there are two 
points which create a persumption in favor of 
the former. In the first place, we have clear- 
ly an old tale of magic, with adequate machi- - 
nery for delivering the hero from the spell. 
There is no need for the divine interposition. 
The Christian element that we have in the 
Perceval is, without doubt, an interpolation, 
entirely unnecessary for the development of 
the action. The Highland tale, which is with- 
out the Christian element, is nearer the orig- 
inal form,.and while it is possible that the 
Gaelic has returned to the original by the pro- 


_cess of omission, it is more probable that it re- 


presents a form into which Christianity has 
never entered,—that is, a form independent of 
the Perceval. 


The second argument in favor of the inde- 
pendent origin of the Highland tale springs 
from the position of the Carados story in the 
Perceval. It is there preceded, as has already 
been said, by the story which we have in Eng- 
lish in Gawain and the Green Knight, and is 
followed by the story of the marvellous horn, 
which we have in the English ballad, 7he Boy 
and the Mantle. But the story of Gawain and 
the Green Knight as it exists in English is 
certainly not derived from Percevad, and the 
story inthe Boy and .the Mantle is also prob- 
ably not from the Perceval. There is some 
reason to think in both cases that the origin 
is Celtic. This being so, it becomes even 
more probable that the Gaelic tale is an inde- 
pendent version of the intervening Carados 
story. 

The outlines of the ballad story are so vague 
that it seems impossible to fix its relation to 
the other versions. But the fact that it men- 
tions the restoration of the breast, even though 
it be in a different manner, shows.a con- 
nection with the Perceval or with the High- 
land tale, and not with the Renart; andthe 
fact that the girl has had no previous love for 
the heroand that she has no brother to help 
her, connects the ballad with the Highland 
tale rather than with the Perceval. The prob- 
abilities are that the ballad is a part of the 
the same floating tradition that we have in the 
Highland tale and has no closer connection 


_ with the French. 


This, then, is the most that we can conclude 
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concerning the four versions of Carados and 
the serpent. The version of Renart le Contre- 
fait, of the first quarter of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, is derived directly from the Perceval, of 
the last half of the twelfth century, and from 
the Montpelier or some allied manuscript 
rather than from the Mons manuscript. The 
late English or Scotch ballad has only the 
merest outline of the story, but seems to be- 
long with the Gaelic version that we have ina 
still later form, rather than with the French. 
And finally the Gaelic version, told in the first 
half of this century, may be an independent 
form of the story, or may be derived from the 
Perceval, but is certainly not derived from the 
English ballad or from Renart le Coutrefait, 
and is certainly not recently derived from the 
Perceval. 

No other form of the story has come to my 
notice, although, in pursuance of the hint 
given in Professor Child’s ‘‘ some insipid tale,”’ 
I have carefully examined the chap-books 
and broadsheets in the Harvard Library. The 
steps of the story’s progress cannot be traced. 

An added significance is given to these four 
versions by the fact that the story as a whole 
is entirely unlike any other story. F. Wolf, it 
is true, thought that he saw here, and in Der 
Arme Heinrich, ‘eine gemeinsame tradi- 
tionelle Grundlage.’’ But I think this can 
hardly be maintained. The two central 
points in Der Arme Heinrich are: first, thata 
maiden is willing to sacrifice her life to cure 
the man she loves; and second, that, at the 
last moment, he refuses to allow the sacrifice, 
but is cured by his very denial. Now in the 
story of Carados I-cannot see any indication 
that the maiden is to sacrifice her life. On 
the contrary, preparations to kill the serpent 
are made in the beginning. The breast is to 
be cut off, the serpent destroyed. The girl 
merely accepts mutilation, and the lover has 
no thought of preventing her. 


I have not met with another instance of en- 
chantment where the serpent is about the 
body of the person enchanted. There are in- 
numerable cases where the person is turned 
into a serpent, asin Libeaus Desconus and in 
the three ballads, the Zai/y Worm, Allison 
Gross and Kemp Owyne. So also, in cases of 
retransformation, such as Zam Lin, one of the 
changes is almost always to the form of a ser- 


pent. There are, too, many cases where the 
serpent is inside the body. 

These last possess some interest in connec- 
tion with the Carados story. The serpent in- 
side the body is but another form of the hun- 
ger-demon story. This demon may take the 
form of any reptile. In its simpler forms the 
story is wide-spread and still persists. Chil- 
dren are still warned not to drink from brooks 


and springs, lest they get a little snake in their 
stomach, which will grow there and eat their » 


food. Even so late as Feb. 23, 1898, the Chica- 
g0 Chronicle published the account of a wo- 
man, who, according to her physician’s state- 
ment, had a frog inher stomach. It was sup- 
posed that she swallowed a tadpole in spring 
water. There are innumerable similar cases 
given in the Folk-Lore Journals. 


These stories connect with the Carados. 


story in the devices used to free the person 
who is possessed by the hunger-demon. In- 
variably the appetite is appealed to. In the 
story ofthe A/p Luachra given by Douglas 
Hyde in Beside the Fire, the man was fed on 
salt beefand then made to lie with open mouth 


over a brook until the Alp Luachra and its | 


twelve young came out to quench their thirst. 

In Campbell’s Popular Tales, vol. 11, p. 366, 
a reptile called ‘‘lon craois’’ is tempted from 
a girl’s stomach by the odor of roasting sheep. 

But the most elaborate story of this kind is 
found in The Vision of Mac Conglinne, trans- 
lated from the Irish by Kuno Meyer. Cathal 
MacFinguine ate apples on which spells had 
been laid and through the poison-spells little 
creatures were formed in his stomach and 
they came together and formed the demon of 
gluttony. MacConglinne cured him by mak- 
ing him fast thirty-six hours and then binding 
him and eating before him and describing foods 


and drinks before him until the demon came. 


to the mouth of MacFinguine and was licking 
its lips outside his head. Then pieces of meat 
were held to the fire and then to the king’s 
mouth. One of these the demon seized and 
carried to the fire. The caldron fell on him 
there. The property was removed and the 
house burned, but the demon was unharmed 
and escaped to a neighboring ridgepole. He 
was finally driven off by the power of the 
Christian religion. 

In all such stories the serpent is tempted forth 
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by the offer of something that his appetite 
craves. Heis then atthe mercy ofthe by- 
standers. In the same way theserpent is en- 
ticed from Carados by the offer of the maiden’s 
breast as a dainty morsel. This idea is prom- 
inent in all of the versions. 

The bath in milk which occurs in the Per- 
ceval is there intended as an additional incen- 
tive to the serpent’s appetite, just as the sour 
wine is meant to make his situation on Carados 
especially offensive. Milk is proverbially 
tempting to serpents. We have even the case 
ofa serpent near Deerhurst in Gloucestershire 
which was gorged on milk until it was easily 
killed.s But we may have something more 
than temptation to appetite in the two baths. 
Professor Child says, in his introduction to 
Tam Lin \ Ballads, vol. Il, P. 338): 


‘* Immersion in a liquid, generally water, but 
sometimes milk, is a processs requisite for 
passing from a non-human shape, produced by 
enchantment, back into the human, and also 
for returning from the human to a non-human 
state, whether produced by enchantment, or 
original.” 

There may have been formerly some such 
idea in the Carados baths. 

The resemblances to other stories which I 
have been able to point out are not very strik- 
ing, but they serve to show that the Carados 
story, although unconnected with other stories, 
is not apart from them. There is a popular 
element in it. Careful study reveals inconsis- 
tencies and incoherences even in the oldest 
and fullest version, the Perceval showing that 
we have a transmitted, not an original story. 
There is undoubtedly an older and simpler 
story behind it, and although in the Perceval 
it receives literary elaboration, it is certainly 
no literary invention. 

Weare left with two unsolved problems, the 
source of the story in the Perceva/, and the 
connection between the Perceval story and 
the Highland tale. They are not unimportant. 
On thecontrary, they form part of the greatest 
questions that occur in the study of medizval 
literary history. 

CARRIE A. HARPER, 
Bryn Mawr College. 


3 A new History of Gloucestershire, printed by Samuel 


Rudder, 1779, Quoted by E, Sidney Harland, in The Leg- 


end of Perseus, vol. iii, p. 54- 


GOETHES HOMUNKULUS. 
I. 


UNTER diesem Titel hat A. Gerber in No. 2, 
Vol. xii (Februar, 1897) eine Abhandlung ver- 
Offentlicht, deren Doppelzweck die Zuriick- 
weisung meiner Auffassung dieses eigenartigen 
Wesens in Goethes Faustdichtung und die- 
Darlegung seiner eigenen Auffassung der dich- 
terischen Gestalt ist. Soll eine Diskussion 
tiber einen so schwierigen Gegenstand Aus- 
sicht auf Verstandigung haben, so gilt es 
zunachst, sich tiber die Methode der Unter- 
suchung zu verstandigen. Auch Gerber geht 
von diesem Grundgedanken aus, findet sich 
aber auffalliger Weise so damit ab, dass er sich 
ausschliesslich an einen Aufsatz von mir im 
Goethe-Jahrbuch, Vol. xvi, S. 127-148, halt, der 
nur eine Erganzung, eine Weiterfiihrung der 
in meinem Buche Goethes Faustdichtung in 
threr kinstlerischen Einheit dargestelit (Ber- 
lin: E. Felber, 1894) dargelegten Auffassung 
ist. Dieses Buch wird ausdriicklich Goethe- 
Jahrbuch, S. 130, angefiihrt, und im Anschluss 
daran heisst es: der Beweis ‘‘soll hier auf 
analytischem Wege angetreten werden ’’— 
in der Abhandlung des Goethe-/ahr- 
buchs. Diese darf also nur im Zusammenhang 
mit dem Buche selbst betrachtet werden,zu dem 
sie eine nach ganz bestimmter Seite gehende 
Erganzung bildet und zu diesem Zwecke 
eine gerade hier giltige Methode verwendet. 
Gerber erwahnt dieses Buch mit keiner 
Silbe; er betrachtet die Abhandlung daher 
auch nicht als eine Erganzung, sondern als 
eine selbstandige, als ob die von ihm kritisierte 
Auffassung hier sich zum ersten und einzigen 
Male darstellte. Dadurch entzieht er sich und 
seinen Lesern die Méglichkeit das, was “‘hier’’ 
zu dem besondern Zwecke ‘‘analytisch ’’ dar- 
gelegt wird, in seiner urspriinglich synthet- 
ischen Gestaltung zu betrachten. Es unterliegt 
nun aber keinem Zweifel, dass, wenn es sich 
um die Auffassung einer Einzelheit innerhalb 
einer grossen Dichtung handelt, die Frage, 
was die Einzelerscheinung aus dem Zusam- 
menhang fiir eine Beleuchtung gewinnt, die 
Hauptfrage ist, zu der ein aus _besonderen 
Verhaltnissen hinzukommender analytischer 
Beweis hinzutreten kann, aber nicht muss. 
Und gerade dieser Hauptgesichtspunkt, der 
schon im Titel meines Buches klar und deutlich 
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angegeben ist (‘‘in ihrer kiinstlerischen Ein- 
heit dargestellt’’), lasst Gerber vollstandig bei 
Seite. Er hatte wenigstens so viel Riicksicht 
auf seine Leser nehmen miissen, dass er ihnen 
diesen Hauptpunkt zur Gewinnung der rich- 
tigen Einsicht in die Lage der Sache nicht 
vorenthalten hatte. 

Eine Untersuchung, die in erster Linie darauf 
ausgeht, die Bedeutung der Teile eines kiinst- 
lerischen Ganzen fiir die Gestaltung eben 
dieses Ganzen darzulegen, ist eine ‘‘asthe- 
tische’’ Untersuchung. Gerber kniipft an 
diesen Ausdruck an (der Titel der Abhandlung 
im Goethe-Jahrbuch heisst: ‘‘ Homunkulus 
und Helena. Eine asthetische Untersuchung’’) 
und schliesst daraus : 
‘Valentin thereby intimates that he does not 
pay attention to the historical development, if 

may use this term, of Homunculus and 
Helena in Goethe’s mind ’’ (S. 69-70). 

Gerber irrt mit dieser Annahme sehr griind- 
lich. In Goethes Faustdichtung (=G. F.) hatte 
er auf Seite 152 den Satz finden kénnen: 

“Es ist begreiflich, dass diese Klarheit der 
Verhiltnisse nicht auf einmal sich gestaltet 
hat, sondern erst ganz allmahlich als Ergebnis 
eines vieljahrigen Prozesses entstanden ist.’’ 
Eine Darlegung dieses ‘‘vieljahrigen Pro- 
zesses’’ hatte Gerber auf S. 153-155 finden 
kénnen. Gerber geht dabei noch von der 
falschen Annahme aus, dass historische und 
asthetische Betrachtung Gegensatze seien, die 
sich nicht vereinigen kénnten. Thatsadchlich 
ist es so, dass es keine solide asthetische Un- 
tersuchung itiber ein einzelnes Kunstwerk 
geben kann, die dessen historische Verhalt- 
nisse ausser Acht liesse, so wie es keine dem 
Wesen eines Kunstwerks gerecht werdende 
historische Untersuchung eines solchen geben 
kann, die die Asthetische Seite cer Frage nicht 
behandelt. 

Uber diesen Punkt der methodischen Frage 
liesse sich indessen mit Gerber wohl eine Ver- 
standigung finden. Uber einen zweiten Punkt 
sehe ich jedoch keinen Ausweg als den der 
Kapitulation von der einen oder der anderen 
Seite. Es handelt sich um die Frage: Lasst 
sich fiir eine einzelne Gestaltung einer grossen 
Dichtung ein Versténdnis gewinnen, wenn 
man sie aus dem Zusammenhang der in der 
Dichtung dargestellten Entwicklung reisst und 
sie betrachtet, als ob sie etwas fiir sich Be- 


stehendes ware—oder muss nicht vielmehr 
das Verstandnis der Einzelgestalt gerade aus 
diesem Zusammenhang, gerade aus der Stel- 
lung gewonnen werden, die die Einzelgestalt 
in der Gesamtentwicklung einnimmt, so dass 
ihre Bedeutung aus der Aufgabe erkannt wird, 
die sie im Zusammenhange des Kunstwerkes 
einnimmt? Wer von dem Hermes des Praxi- 
teles, von der Venus von Milo nur die Biiste 
kennt, wird iiber die starke, ungewdhnliche 
Erhebung der einen Schulter, dort der rechten, 
hier der linken, keine Einsicht gewinnen 
kG6nnen, wenn er sie ausserhalb des Zusammen- 
hangs mit dem ganzen Kérper und dem aus 
dessen Gesamthaltung deutlich erkennbaren 
Hauptmotiv betrachtet. Diesen Weg befolgt 
aber Gerber, wenn er ohne sich um den Zusam- 
menhang der Dichtung zu kiimmern, un- 
tersucht, was der Dichter mit Homunkulus be- 
zweckt, und es ist ein Irrtum, wenn er sich 
riihmt, er verfahre damit historisch, nicht 
philosophisch (S. 75). Sein historisches Ver- 
fahren, so weit es iiberhaupt ein solches ist, 
beschrankt sich auf die Gestalt des Humun- 
kulus, wahrend gerade der wichtigste Punkt 
auch fiir die historische Untersuchung von ihm 
ganzlich unberiihrt bleibt. Was vertratin den 
friiheren Entwiirfen die Aufgabe,die jetzt inner- 
halb der ausgefiihrten Dichtung Homunkulus 
zu erfiillen hat? Fiir die historische Entwicke 
lung war also der Entwurf, in dem Homunku- 
lus mit diesem Namen iiberhaupt noch nicht 
erscheint, darauf hin zu untersuchen, was dort 
die Stelle des Homunkulus in Bezug auf die 
von ihm ausgehende Wirkung einnimmt. Dar- 
aus wird sich ergeben, was der ‘‘ Zweck ”’ des 
Homunkulus ist und was an ihm nur dich- 
terische Gestaltung und Einkleidung dieses 
Zweckes ist. Uber diesen Hauptpunkt geht 
Gerber mit vollkommenem Stillschweigen fort. 
Er erwahnt den ersten Entwurf, in dem Ho- 
munkulus fehlt—es fallt ihm aber nicht ein, 
dass eine wahrhaft historische Untersuchung 
in diesem Entwurf den Keim fiir den spateren 
Homunkulus aufzusuchen hatte. Gerber wird 
diese Untersuchung bereits in meinem Buche 
Goethes Faustdichtung finden, das er zu 
seinem Schaden unbeachtet gelassen hat; er 
wird sie in der inzwischen erschienenen Z£r/éu- 
terung zu Goethes Faust (Dresden: L. Ehler- 
mann, 1897—auch unter dem Titel Deutsche 
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Schulausgaben von H. Schiller und V. Valen- 
tin, N. 25-26) finden, wo sie auf S. 84-85 klar 
und deutlich dargelegt ist. Gerber weist es 
zwar zuriick, dass seine Untersuchung ‘‘philo- 
sophisch”’ sei, und ich will ihm darin auch 
nicht widersprechen. In seiner Methode je- 
doch steht er ganz auf dem Standpunkt der 
‘*philosophischen’’ Betrachtungsweise, mit 
der die Hegelianer zuerst an die Erklarung 
von Goethes Faust herangetreten sind. Man 
fragte bei allen Gestalten zuerst: Was bedeu- 
ten sie?, wahrend nach meiner Auffassungs- 
weise gefragt werden muss: Was sind sie in- 
nerhalb der Dichtung? Solange diese realist- 
ische Betrachtungsweise nicht durchdringt, 
die die Gestalten der Dichtung als reale Wesen 
zu erfassen sucht und die falsche Frage nach 
ihrer iiber den Rahmen der Dichtung hinaus- 
gehenden ‘‘ Bedeutung’’ bei Seite lasst, so 
lange kann von einem wirklichen Verstandnis 
der Dichtung nicht die Rede sein. Wenn Ger- 
ber erklart: ‘‘The main purpose of Homun- 
culusis .. . toembody one of his long cherished 
scientific ideas, the grand idea of evolution,” 
und er kann nicht nachweisen, was die Idee 
der Entwicklung in dem dramatischen Verlaufe 
der Faustdichtung zu thun hat, so bleibt diese 
Erlauterung eine solche, die ausserhalb der 
Dichtung steht, die sich willkiirlich die eine 
Gestalt herausgreift und ihr eine Bedeutung 
zuspricht, die mit der sonstigen Dichtung 
nichts zu thun hat. Sie ist weder historisch 
noch asthetisch, sie rangiert unter die friihere 
‘*philosophische’’ Betrachtungsweise, muss 
aber, da sie nur ein willkiirliches Spiel mit 
Worten ist, ausrangiert werden. Ob nun der 
Homunkulus als Humanismus oder als das 
Wachstum des dichterischen Genius Goethes, 
was alles im dramatischen Gange keine Stelle 
hat, oder als der Fiihrer Fausts zu der in 
Helena verkérperten Schénheit der Antike, 
was dem Verlaufe der Dichtung geradezu 
widerspricht, aufgefasst wird—eines ist so 
falsch wie das andere, weil keines die Stellung, 
die Homunkulus in der dramatischen Entwick- 
lung der Dichtung einnimmt, auch nur im 
mindesten beriicksichtigt. Dies ist auch Ger- 
bers Standpunkt. Der meinige ist der, dass ich 
von dieser dramatischen Wirkung des Homun- 
kulus ausgehe. Ganz abgesehen von dem 
Ergebnis der Erklarung moéchte es doch ohne 


weiteres klar sein, welcher Standpunkt der 
Dichtung und dem Dichter einzig und allein 
gerecht wird und daher auch einzig und allein 
die Aussicht hat, die Absicht des Dichters zu 
erforschen. Hier ist also ein Gegensatz, der 
eine Vermittelung nicht zulasst. Hier heisst 
es, sich auf den einen oder den andern Stand- 
punkt stellen—welches in jedem_ einzelnen 
Falle die Ergebnisse der Untersuchung sind, 
ist dann eine Frage fiir sich. 

Die positiven Erérterungen Gerbers itiber 
das Wesen des Homunkulus fallen somit in 
sich selbst zusammen. Die Voraussetzungen 
widersprechen der Natur des kiinstlerischen 
Schaffens ebenso wie der Natur des Faust- 
werkes selbst. Sie sind ebenso falsch, wie 
wenn Gerber meint ‘‘that several hundred 
lines in the second and fourth acts refer to 
geological problems.’’ Diese Verse sind nicht 
da, um die geologischen Probleme darzulegen, 
sondern der Dichter verwendet umgekehrt 
seine naturwissenschaftlichen Erkenntnisse 
zu dichterischen Zwecken. Wo er wissenschaft- 
liche Zwecke verfolgt, da schreibt er wissen- 
schaftliche Abhandlungen, wie das verniinftig 
ist. Eine dramatische Dichtung schaffen, be- 
sondere Figuren und Hunderte von Versen in 
sie einschieben, die mit dem dramatischen 
Verlauf nichts zu thun haben und die nur den 
Zweck verfolgen, eine wissenschaftliche ganz 
ausserhalb des Themas stehende Ansicht dar- 
zulegen, ware aber unverniinftig, und einem 
Kiinstler wie Goethe ein solches ganzlich un- 
kiinstlerisches Verfahren zuzutrauen, heisst in 
die Zeiten zuriickfallen, in denen man aus 
‘*philosophischen’’ Griinden annahm, der 
ganze Faust, besonders in seinen spateren 
Teilen, sei ein unentwirrbares Konglomerat 
von philosophischen, naturwissenschaftlichen 
und sonstigen Apergiis, mit deren absichtlicher 
Dunkelheit der Dichter die Leser habe narren 
wollen. Die Dunkelheit entspringt jedoch nur 
aus der falschen Voraussetzung. Man be- 
trachte resolut die Dichtung als das, was sie 
sein will und ist, als Drama, suche den dramat- 
ischen Gang zu erkennen und gehe von der 
Voraussetzung aus, dass man es hier iiberall 
mit durchaus realistisch gedachten Gebilden 
zu thun hat, so wird die Spukgestalt der Un- 
deutlichkeit verschwinden—es werden sich 
aber auch die Wege zum Verstandnis der 
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einzelnen Gestalten zeigen, und auf ihnen zu 
gehen, ist dann nicht allzu schwer. Das ist 
freilich eine neue Methode in der Betrachtungs- 
weise von Goethes Faust. Sie verweist manche 
liebgewordene Annahme, mit der mancher 
gross geworden ist, ins Nichts—aber das Ziel 
der Forschung ist nicht das Festhalten vorge- 
_fasster Meinungen, sondern die Erkenntnis 
eines Dichtwerkes. Ein Kunstwerk aber muss 
in erster Linie als solches aufgefasst werden. 
Wie steht es nun aber mit den negativen Er- 
gebnissen Gerbers? Sie richten sich natiirlich 
gegen mich, was an und fiir sich ihre Berecht- 
igung nicht in Frage stellt. Aber sie richten 
sich gegen einzelne Punkte, statt dass von 
vornherein der entscheidende Punkt heraus- 
gegriffen wird. Dieser besteht darin, dass 
Gerber behauptet, die Gestalten des Helena- 
dramas, ‘‘Helena and her women are not 
material beings, but phantoms, shades that 
have been granted a temporary lease of life.”’ 
Ist das der Fall, so bleibt nach Gerber keine 
Schwierigkeit, namlich fiir seine Annahme, 
und ‘ Valentin’s hypothesis is overthrown,”’ 
was durchaus richtig ist—wenn seine Behaupt- 
ung richtig ist. Sie ist es aber nicht, und so 
ist es auch seine Folgerung nicht. Gerberirrt 
zunichst darin, dass er behauptet, ich griinde 
meine Auffassung ‘‘ principally on the line: 
‘Folge mir in starre Griifte.’”’ Ich griindesie 
vielmehr auf den Gang des Dramas, auf den 
Gesamtzusammenhang, der fiir Gerber leider 
keinerlei Bedeutung hat. Er tibersieht ganz- 
lich, dass Helena zweimal und in ganz ver- 
schiedener Wesenheit erscheint—zuerst in der 
Geistererscheinung am Hofe des Kaisers und 
dann in dem Helenadrama. Bei der ersten 
Erscheinung Helenas kann der durch sie ent- 
ziickte Faust es nicht ertragen, dass Paris 
Helena forttragen will. Sobald Faust sie 
beriihrt, triibt sich die Gestalt, und wie er den 
Schliissel dem Paris zukehrt, entsteht éine 
Explosion und die ‘Geister gehen in Dunst 
auf.’’ Eine k6érperliche Beriihrung zwischen 
der Geisterwelt und der K6rperwelt ist nicht 
méglich. Ist schon eine solche Beriihrung 
unausfiihrbar, so wird Gerber nun begreifen, 
dass eine Gewinnung Helenas durch Faust zu 
kérperlicher und ehelicher Vereinigung in 
noch héherem Grade unméglich ist. Diese 
Helena hatte allerdings dem Faust nie einen 


Sohn gebaren kénnen, da die Méglichkeit der 
von einem kérperlichen Wesen ausgehenden 
Erzeugung durch die Geistnatur der Helena 
ausgeschlossen ist. Will Faust sie aber doch 
als Weib gewinnen, so muss diese Geistnatur 
in eine kérperhafte Menschennatur iiberge- 
fiihrt werden. Aber 

‘* Helena gehért dem Orkus und kann durch 
Zauberkrafte wohl herausgelockt, aber nicht 
festgehalten werden .... Helena erscheint: 
durch einen magischen Ring ist ihr die K6rper- 
lichkeit wiedergegeben 
sage nicht ich, sondern sagt Goethe in der 
Skizze der Urgestalt, die fiir Dichtung und 
Wahrheit bestimmt war. (W. Ausgabe, Bd. 
xv, 2, S. 175-176.) Gerber zitiert sie aber nur, 
um zu sagen, dass Homunkulus darin nicht 
erwahnt wird. Er geht daher nicht weiter 
darauf ein, und fragt auch in seiner weiteren 
Untersuchung nicht, was spater an Stelle des 
magischen Ringes getreten ist, durch den 
Helenas Verkérperung hier erlangt worden 
war und der weiterhin nicht mehr vorkommt. 
Gerber hat seine guten Griinde dazu. Er 
leugnet schlechtweg Helenas Verk6rperung, 
behauptet gegen Goethes Autoritaét, Helena 
habe bei ihrer zweiten Erscheinung tiberhaupt 
nichts K6rperliches, sie sei ‘‘not a material 
being, but a phantom,’’ und nennt dies eine 
historische Untersuchung! Ich dagegen, dem 
er den Mangel historischer Betrachtungsweise 
vorwirft, lege dar, wie an Stelle des magischen 
Ringes, in einem spateren Entwurfe, in der 
Ankiindigung vom 17. Dezember 1826 (W. 
Ausgabe, xv, 2, S. 198-212), zwar bereits das 
chemische Menschlein vorkommt: aber es 
wird nur benutzt, um Faust, dessen Wunsch, 
Helena zu besitzen, Mephistopheles nicht er- 
fiillen kann, zu zerstreuen und seine Absicht 
auf Helena zuriickzudrangen. Aber vergeb- 
lich! Die klassische Walpurgisnacht fiihrt 
Faust in die Unterwelt : 

‘thier findet sich nun, dass Helenen das vorige 
Mal [alssiein das Leben zuriickkehren durfte, 
“um sich mit dem friihgeliebten Achill zu ver- 
binden’’] die Riickkehr ins Leben vergénnt 
worden, unter der Bedingung eingeschrankten 
Wohnens und Bleibens auf der Insel Leuce. 
Nun soll sie ebenmassig auf den Boden von 
Sparta zuriickkehren, um, als wahrhaft leben- 


dig, dort in einem vorgebildeten Hause des 
Menelas aufzutreten.”’ 


wahrhaft lebendig,’’? sagt Goethe—Ger_ 
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ber weiss es besser. Helena ist nichts Kor- 
perliches an sich, sondern ist nur ein Phantom 
und also nicht ‘“‘wahrhaft lebendig,’’ nicht 
‘“‘verkérpert!’’ Dass Goethe dies ausdriick- 
lich behauptet, bildet weiter kein Hindernis! 
Auch in diesem Entwurfe Goethes hat Ho- 
munkulus mit Helena nichtszuthun. Ineiner, 
von der schliesslichen Ausfiihrung sehr ab- 
weichenden Weise treibt er sein eignes Wesen. 
Er zersprengt gleich nach seiner Schaffung den 
leuchtenden Glaskolben und wird von Wagner, 
der hier nach Thessalien mitwandert, in die 
rechte Brusttasche gesteckt; in dielinke steckt 
Wagner ‘‘eine reine Phiole, um, wenn es 
gliickte, hie und da die zu einem chemischen 
Weiblein nétigen Elemente zusammenzufin- 
den.”? Bei Homunkulus kann somit von dem 
Streben nach eigenem Entstehen hier keine 
Rede sein, und der in seinen Folgerungen 
héchst konsequente Dichter spricht auch mit 
keiner Silbe davon. Wohl aber lasst er das 
am Boden hinschleichende Menschlein ‘ eine 
Menge phosphoreszierender Atome autklau- 
ben, deren einige blaues, andere purpurnes 
Feuer von sich strahlen.’’ Das Leuchten ist 
die erste Stufe des Sichverk6érperns und so- 
mit des Sichtbarwerdens der geistigen Wesen, 
der geistigen Substanz, zu deren Erfassung 
noch nicht jeder ohne weiteres im stande ist. 
Der Dichter macht durch sein ganzes Werk hin 
den reichsten Gebrauch hiervon. Diese leuch- 
tenden Atome kommen in Wagner’s Phiole: 
vielleicht—es erscheint aber Homunkulus 
selbst zweifelhaft,—dass 

‘“‘ daraus kiinftig ein chemisch Weiblein zu bil- 
den sei. Als aber Wagner um sie naher zu 
betrachten, sie stark schiittelt, erscheinen, zu 
Kohorten gedrangt, Pompejaner und Casarea- 
ner, um zu legitimer Auferstehung sich die 
Bestandteile ihrer Individualitaten stiirmisch 
vielleicht wieder zuzueignen.”’ 

Also nicht Homunkulus, der hier noch nicht 
in dem Sinne wie in der Ausfiihrung als ein 
geistiges Wesen, in seiner vorlaufigen Existenz 
auf den Aufenthalt innerhalb der Flasche an- 
gewiesen ist, sucht zu entstehen, d. h. sich mit 
kérperlichen Bestandteilen zu erfiillen und 
eine bestimmte individuelle Gestaltung an- 
zunehmen, sondern die entkérperlichten geist- 
igen Substanzen der ehemaligen Romer such- 
en sich zu verkérpern und ‘ beinahe gelange 
es ihnen, sich dieser ausgegeisteten KO6rper- 


lichkeiten zu bemachtigen’’—aber diese 
perlichen Substanzen sind langst in andere 
Gestaltungen iibergegangen. Daher ‘‘nehmen 
die vier Winde, welche diese Nacht unablassig 
gegen einander wehen, den gegenwiartigen 
Besitzer in Schutz.’’ Die Wiederverkérperung 
kann somit nicht vor sich gehen, da die geisti- 
gen Substanzen darauf ausgehen, die ihnen 
einst zugehérig gewesenen k6érperlichen Be- 
standteile wiederzuerhalten, also nicht etwa 
irgend welche kérperliche Substanzen—es soll 
vielmehr eine regulare Auferstehung sein, so 
dass Seele und einstiger Kérper sich wieder- 
finden: eine “‘legitime Auferstehung.”’ Dies 
ist hier unméglich und 

‘die Gespenster miissen sich gefallen lassen, 
von allen Seiten zu vernehmen, dass die Be- 
standteile ihres rémischen Grosstums langst 
durch alle Liifte zerstoben, durch Millionen 
Bildungsfolgen aufgenommen und verarbeitet 
worden.”’ 

Hier blitzt schon die Verwendung des Gedan- 
kens auf, dass der belebte Stoff, von seiner ur- 
spriinglichen Gestalt getrennt, in die grenzen- 
lose Reihe der organischen Neugestaltungen 
sich ausbreitet, von deren jeder er neu ‘ ver- 
arbeitet”’ wird. Aber mit Homunkulus selbst 
hat dies nichts zu thun. Er betrachtet und 
erlebt die Dinge, nimmt aber an der Handlung 
selbst nicht Teil. Da tritt nun, um diese 
Teilnahme zu erméglichen, die geniale Um- 
gestaltung ein, die wir in der ausgefiihrten 
Dichtung besitzen. Die Verkérperlichung der 
Helena findet nicht mehr statt durch einen 
magischen Ring, auch nicht durch den Aufent- 
halt an einem bestimmten Orte, was an Stelle 
des Zwanges durch den Ring getreten war, 
sondern durch eine geistige Kraft, die nun 
ihrerseits an Stelle des dusserlichen Motives 
des Aufenthalts an einem bestimmten Orte 
tritt und dadurch dem natiirlichen Verlaufe 
weit naher kommt. Sie zeigt sich deutlich bei 
der Auflésung der Helena, wie ihr Schatten zu 
Persephone zuriickgeht: ihr Kérperliches ver- 
schwindet, Kleid und Schleier bleiben in den 
Armen Fausts zuriick. Sofort zerren die Da- 
mone daran, um die in dem Kleide zuriick- 
gebliebene damonische Lebenskraft zu sich 
hiniiber zu ziehen, aber Faust halt sie auf den 
Rat des Mephistopheles fest. Aber durch das 
Entschwinden des Schattens der Helena und 
die Trennung der stofflichen Elemente ist die 
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damonische Lebenskraft in ihrer Umgestal- 
tungsfahigkeit frei geworden und sie macht 
davon sofort Gebrauch. Helenas Gewande 
bilden sich zu Wolken um. Sie tragen Faust 
fort und wie Faust die Wolken dieses Dienstes 
entlasst, gestaltet sich die lebenschaffende 
Kraft. in andere rasch verschwimmende Ge- 
bilde um. Aber auch so dienen sie noch dem 
Ziele der Dichtung: in ihren Umgestaltungen 
offenbart sich der Aufstieg von der K6érper- 
schénheit zur Seelenschonheit, womit Faust 
die letzte und héchste Stufe seines Strebens 
und Wirkens vorbildlich gezeigt wird. Solche 
auch inhaltlich bedeutungsvolle Wandelun- 
gen sind aber nur mdéglich, wenn es sich um 
eine geistige Substanz edelster Art handelt. 
Wenn wir nun sehen, dass Helenas Schatten- 
bild, das die individuelle Gestaltung gebende 
Element, in die Unterwelt zu Persephone 
zuriickkehrt, wenn das Ké6rperliche in seiner 
Besonderheit verschwindet, wenn diese beiden 
Bestandteile in ihrer Herkunft klar sind—aus 
der Unterwelt und den gestaltlosen materiel- 
len, einer fiir Annahme von Gestaltungen den 
toten Stoff belebenden geistigen Kraft bediirf- 
tigen Elementen—so fragt es sich nun nur 
noch: Wo kommt denn dies geistige Element 
her? Da ist es der geniale schdépferische 
Gedanke des Dichters, der es fertig bringt, 
eine bis dahin in seinen Entwiirfen nur neben- 
sachlich und retardierend eingreifende Gestalt 
in der endgiiltigen Ausfiihrung zu einem haupt- 
sachlichen, die Handlung f6rdernden Teile, zu 
einem organischen Gliede der Handlung selbst 
zu machen, so dass diese ohne dies neue Ele- 
ment iiberhaupt nicht zu ihrem Ziele gelangen 
kénnte: Goethe macht den Homunkulus zu 
der eine vorlaufige Gestaltung annehmenden 
—ohne Gestaltung irgendwelcher Art konnte 
die Mitwirkung im Drama iiberhaupt nicht 
stattfinden—sichtbar und thatig eingreifenden 
Lebenskraft. Sie ist natiirlich damonischen 
Ursprunges, aber sie hat ausser dem ihrem 
Wesen untrennbar verbundenen und daher un- 
unterdryckbaren Triebe zur Bethatigung 
nichts Individuelles an sich. Von der dimon- 
ischen Natur des Mephistopheles hat sie des- 
halb nur das Damonische, das Geistige, nicht 
das Individuelle, also auch nicht das Bose. 
Nun muss Homunkulus in der Flasche bleiben, 


bis der Augenblick kommt, in dem sein Stre-. 


ben nach Verkérperung Thatsache wird. Dies 
geschieht aber, wie er in Galathea die Ver- 
kérperung der héchsten Schénheit erblickt. 
Da vermahlit er sich den Elementen. Die 
Gestaltung, die diese in tausend Funken—also 
tausenderlei Méglichkeiten der Belebungs- 
kraft—erfasst, ist der Schatten der eben aus der 
Unterwelt entlassenen Helena. So wird ihr 
Schatten mit den durch die Lebenskraft neu 
erfiillten und hierdurch nun zu organischer 
Lebensthatigkeit befahigten Elementen ver- 
k6rpert, zu einem legitimen Leben befahigt. 
Und wie es ihr geht, so geht es mit allen an- 
deren, aus der Unterwelt mit Helena entlas- 
senen Schatten. Ihre Madchen, die als Gefolge 
die K6nigin begleiten, Menelas und seine 
Krieger, kurz, alles was zu der antiken Welt 
gehért, entsteht auf die selbe Weise. Ho- 
munkulus hat seine vorlaufige Gestalt mit 
Zersprengung des Glases aufgegeben—er lebt 
fort in all diesen der Unterwelt entstiegenen 
Schatten und verlasst sie, sobald diese ihre 
Aufgabe erfiillt haben. Dieser kiinstlichen 
Entstehung gemiass kOnnen alle diese Wesen 
auch nicht natiirlich sterben. Sie lésen sich 
in ihre Bestandteile auf, die Schatten kehren 
in die Unterwelt zuriick, wie bei Helena, bei 
dem von Euphorion verfolgten Madchen, bei 
Panthalis. Die iibrigen Madchen des Chores 
wollen dagegen in die Unterwelt nicht mehr 
zuriick. Sie verschmahen das Schattendasein 
—so geben sie lieber die Persénlichkeit auf 
und leben in den VerkOrperungen der vier 
Elemente in immer neuen Gestaltungen weiter. 
Sie suchen also das, was die Casareaner und 
die Pompejaner von den entgeisteten K6rper- 
lichkeiten erfahren miissen, wie sie ihre 
friheren Individualitaten zurticksuchen: der 
belebte Stoff, der von der urspriinglichen Ge- 
stalt getrennt, fortlebt, nimmt immer neue Ge- 
staltungen an, die die urspriingliche Individu- 
alitat ausschliessen. So verliuft—und dies ist 
das richtige Verstandnis der auch von Gerber 
angefiihrten Stelle—die klassische Walpurgis- 
nacht allerdings ins Unendliche.”’ Der Aus- 
druck bedeutet keine kiinstlerische Unend- 
lichkeit—eine solche ist ein Widersinn, und 
Goethe wusste von den unendlichen Methoden 
noch nichts. Fiir ihn verlangte das Kiinstler- 
ische begranzten Raum, wahrend die Natur ins 
Unendliche geht, und davon ist hier die Rede. 
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In diesem Sinn schreibt Goethe in sein Tage- 
buch schon am 17. mai 1808 : ; 

‘«Uber Metamorphosen und deren Sinn: Sym- 
bole und Diastole des Welitgeistes ; aus jener 
= die Spezifikation hervor, aus dieser das 

ortgehen ins Unendliche.”’ 

Das ist ein Gedanke, der durch Goethes 
Denken geht und ihn, seitdem er tiber das 
Wesen der Metamorphosen sich klar geworden 
war, nicht mehr verlasst. Er fiihrtihn auf den 
verschiedenen wissenschaftlichen Gebieten 
durch. Diesen Grundgedanken verwendet 
Goethe hier nun auch dichterisch. Homun- 
kulus ist ein Ausfluss dieses Weltgeistes, des- 
sen Wirken durch die immer neue Verarbei- 
tung der Materie zu neuen Gestaltungen ins 
Unendliche geht. Dies aber ist der Sinn des 
Aufgehens der Madchen in die Verk6rperun- 
gen auf den Gebieten der vier mittelalter- 
lichen Urstoffe unter Aufgebung ihrer Pers6n- 
lichkeit, ihrer Individualitaét. Sie werden je- 
doch keine ‘‘ spirits of the trees, the mountain 
springs, the brooks and the rivers ;’ und wenn 
Gerber gar meint, ‘‘they are to preside over 
the material parts of these things,’’ so ent- 
springt dies ausschliesslich seiner Phantasie. 
Die Dryaden, Najaden, Oreaden, die ihm hier 
aus der griechischen Mythologie verschweben, 
sind individuelle Wesen. Aber gerade das 
Individuelle wird aufgegeben, und das Hex- 
enspiel der griechischen Mythologie mit ihrer 
persOnlichen Auffassung muss fern gehalten 
werden: an ihrer Stelle ist hier der weite, 
grosse Ausblick in die Unendlichkeit des 
Naturschaffens und des Naturlebens getreten, 
das seine Daseinsformen, das das individuelle 
Moment Bildende, unaufhérlich wechselt, 


selbst aber ewig ist. 
VEIT VALENTIN. 
Frankfurt am Main. 


THE EDITIONS OF MINNA VON 
BARNHELM PUBLISHED 
DURING LESSING’S 
LIFETIME. 


WHEN some years ago! was working on the 
text of Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm, | took 
pains to get hold of all the editions published 
during the lifetime of the poet. Of these, only 
those published with the sanction of the author 
have any importance so far as the text is con- 


cerned; still, when we remember what a tor- 
ment the pirate publisher was to the popular 
writer of the last century and to Lessing in 
particular, there is a real interest attaching to 
the pirated editions of his works. Nor is it 
always easy to tell whether an edition is 
genuine or pirated, as I shall show below. 

The basis of the first edition is the manu- 
script, a copy in Lessing’s hand, now in the 
library of the poet’s grand nephew, Land- 
gerichtsrat Robert Lessing in Berlin. The 
cleanness of the manuscript forbids it having 
been in the hands of the printer, but it is with- 
out question the original from which the 
printer’s ‘copy’ was transcribed. 


GENUINE EDITIONS. 


There are five editions that were issued with 
the imprint of the author’s Berlin publisher, 
Voss, three in 1767 and two in 1770:— 

1767 a, at the end of vol. ii. of the Lustspiele. 

1767 6,ina volume by itself, but from the same 
forms? as 1767 a, the paging and a number of 
the readings in the text being changed. 

1767¢, a copy of 17674, but not from the 
same forms. It is clear that the printer tried 
to imitate the setting of 1767 6 as faithfully as 
possible. Close examination reveals the fact 
that the type is not quite the same and that there 
are numerous misprints, besides what may be 
intentional changes. The edition is now ex- 
tremely rare: I know of but two copies, both 
in the possession of Robert Lessing, who 
kindly gave me every opportunity of studying 
them, as wellas the manuscript. It isstrange 
that this edition was not designated as 
‘Zweyte Auflage’ and 1770 a as ‘Dritte 
Auflage.’ The publisher could hardly have 
had reason to conceal the fact that a new 
edition was so soon called for. One cannot help 
suspecting that 1767 ¢ was a piratical reprint 
made to pass for the original authorized 
edition. In favor of this idea, is not only the 
failure to designate it as the second edition, 
but also the fact that, as stated above, it is so 
remarkably careful an imitation of 17676. 
Against the idea, is the necessity of supposing 
that the counterfeit succeeded in deceiving 
the author himself (or his brother?), for a 
copy of it was used as the basis of 1770 a. 


1 By ‘ forms,’ or ‘Satz,’ in meant the type set upand ready 
to be printed, 
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1770a, ina volume by itself. It is a copy of 
1767 c, from newly set type,and contains num- 
erous changes. It is designated as ‘ Zweyte 
Auflage.’ 

1770 6, at the end of vol. ii. of the Lustspiele, 
and from the same forms as 1770 4, the changes 
from this being only corrections of two or 
three typographical defects. 


PIRATED EDITIONS. 


Of these I have found nine. As some of 
them are very rare, I state below where 
copies may be found. Of 1, 2, 3, 4,5,84a, I 
know of the existence of only one copy each; 
of 6, 7, 8 a, 8 5, [possess copies. Two of the 
unauthorized editions (No. 2 and No. 5) were 
printed on the occasion of the appearance of 
the play in the theatre at Vienna; and one (No. 
4) was printed for a special performance at the 
court in Gotha, in which the actors were 
drawn from the nobility and included members 
of the reigning house.? 

1. Theater { der | Deutschen.] Fiinfter 
Theil.! Berlin und Leipzig,| bey Johann Hein- 
rich Riidigern,| 1767. [8°, pp. 205-336. Based on 
1767 6. Copy in the City Library at Hamburg.] 

2. Minna von Barnhelm,| oder das | Solda- 
tengliick, }| ein Lustspiel | in fiinf Aubziigen | 
von| Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. | Aufge- 
fiihret| auf der Kais. K6nigl. privilegierten 
deutschen |Schaubiihne in Wien| Im Jahre 
1767.| Gedruckt mit v. Ghelischen Schriften. 
(8°, 118 pp. Based on 1767 6. Copy in the 
University Library at Berlin.] 

3. Minna von Barnhelm,| oder| das Solda- 
tengliick.} Ein Lustspiel in fiinf Aufziigen,| 
von| Gotthold Ephraim Lessing.| Berlin und 
Leipzig, 1768, [8°, 134 pp. 
Copy in the Royal Library at Berlin.] 

4. Minna von Barnhelm, | oder | das Solda- 
tengliick. | Ein Lustspiel | in fiinf Aufziigen, | 
1769. [Probably printed at Gotha or Koburg. 
8°, pp. 4+188. Based on 1767 a. Copy in the 
University Library at Berlin. 

The cast of characters is:—Mag. v. Tellh, 
Durchl,Erbprinz. Just, Herr Hof-& Jagdjunker 
von Thimmel. P. Werner, Herr geheimder 
Rath von Thiimmel. Graf vy. Bruchsall, Herr 
v.Schulenburg. Der Wirth, Herr von Loscani. 
Riccaut de la Marliniere, Durchl. Prinz 


2 See, also, Danzel und Guhrauer: G. £. Lessing, ii,, 115, 
and Gruner: Leben M, A. von Thiimmels, 86, 


Based on 1767 c. 


Christian. Ein Feldjager, Herr von Werden. 
Zwey Bediente, Herr v. Brandenstein und 
Herr von Heldritt. Kellner, Herr von K6nitz. 
Minna von Barnhelm, Fraulein v. ‘Thiimmel. 
Eine Dame in Trauer, Fraulein Sophia von 
Kanne. Franciska, Fraulein Caroline von 
Kanne. 

5. Minna von Barnhelm | oder | Das Solda- 
tengliick, | Ein Lustspiel | in fiinf Aufziigen| 
von | dem Herrn Lessing. | Aufgefijhrt in dem 
Kaiserl. K6nigl. privilegierten Theater | in 
Wien | 1775. [8°, 120 pp. Based on 1767 a, 
Copy in the University Library at Berlin.] 

6. Lustspiele | von| Gotthold Ephraim Les- 
sing. | Zweiter Theil. | Der Freygeist. | Der 
Schatz. | Minna von Barnhelm, oder das 
Soldatengliick. | Mit Rém. Kayserl. Aller- 
gnadigsten Privilegio. | Reutlingen. | Bey Jo- 
hann Georg Fleischhauer, 1775. [8°, pp. 207- 
360. Based on 1767 a. Copy in the University 
Library at Heidelberg, also in mine.] 

7. Minna von Barnhelm | oder | das Solda- 
tengliick. | Ein Lustspiel in fiinf Aufziigen. | 
von | Gotthold Ephraim Lesssing, | 1776. [8°, 
pp. 161-296. Based on 1767 a. Imperfect copy 
(pp. 163-174 missing) in the Ducal Library at 
Wolfenbiittel ; perfect copy in my collection. ] 

8 a. [First title-page:] Sammlung | der 
besten deutschen | prosaischen Schriftsteller | 
und | Dichter. | Ein und Sechzigster Theil. | 
Lessings Lustspiele. | Mit allerhéchstgnadigst 
Keyserlichem Privilegio. | Carlsruhe, | bey 
Christian Gottlieb Schmieder. | 1777. [Second 
title-page :] Lustspiele | von | Gotthold Eph- 
raim Lessing., Zweyter Theil.| Der Freygeist. | 
Der Schatz. | Minna von Barnhelm, oder das 
Soldatengliick. | Damon. | Die alte Jungfer.| 
Mit allerhéchstgnadigst Kaiserl. Privilegio.{ 
Carlsruhe, | bey Christian Gottlieb Schmieder, | 
1777. [8°. pp. 217-380. Based on1770. Copy 
in my collection.] 

8 4. Lustspiele | von | Gotthold3 Ephraim 
Lessing. | Zweyter Theil. | Der Freygeist.{ Der 
Schatz. | Minna von Barnhelm, oder das Sol- 
datengliick. | Damon. | Die alte Jungfer. | Mit 
allerhéchst-gnadigst Kayserlichem Privile- 
gio. | Carlsruhe | bey Christian Gottlieb 
Schmieder, | 1777. [8°. pp. 217-380. Based on 
8a. Copy in the University Library at Berlin, 
also in mine.] 

3 Some copies (for example, that at Strassburg) have ‘Gott- 
hard, 
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On another occasion I hope to present some 
points of interest as regards the variant read- 
ings of the manuscript and the authorized 


ditions. 
— GEORGE HEMPL. 


University of Michigan. 


OLD ENGLISH PROSE WRITERS. 


Biblical Quotations in Old English Prose 
Writers. Edited withthe Vulgate and other 
Latin Originals, Introduction on Old English 
Biblical Versions, Index of Biblical Passages, 
and Index of Principal Words, by ALBERT 
S. Cook, Hon. M. S. (Yale), Ph. D. (Jena), 
L.H.D. (Rutgers), Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in Yale University, 
President of the Modern Language Associ- 
ation of America. London: Macmillan & 
Co., New York: The Macmillan Co., 1898. 


THE value of this contribution to our know- 
ledge of Old English Biblical translations, 
very inadequately represented in the modest 
title, ‘Biblical Quotations in Old English Prose 
Writers,’”’ can only be estimated when we con- 
sider the meagerness of the manuscript remains 
of Old English Biblical translation. The com- 
mon explanation refers our poverty in manu- 
scripts tothe ravages of the Danes, and the neg- 
lect and contempt ofthe Normans ; but that any 
prevalent translation, or even sporadic trans- 
lations of individual or local interest, except 
such as are ascribed to Beda, were made is left 
to pure conjecture. All that we have, seem to 
limit direct translation to the necessities of 
church service--the Psalter, Paternoster, Cantic- 
les,and Lectionary. The references to Old Eng- 
lish learning in the Pastoral Careand Elfric’s 
Homilies discourage the belief in the existence 
of translations beyond those which have been 
preserved. 

Skeat can say, from a critical comparison of 
the manuscripts of the Gospels in the preface 
to his edition of Luke : 

‘We are irresistably led to conclude that per- 


haps not ver a have perished, they 
may never have en very numerous, and 


there is at present not the faintest trace of any 
other version.”’ 

These results differ from what he expected. 
Bright, in his introduction to St. Luke, in ref- 
erence to Bzda’s translation, says: 


‘*There is no ground for supposing that any 
book of the new testament was again trans- 
lated into the language of the oe 4 e until the 
only extant version of the gospels was pre- 
pared in the last quarter of the tenth Century.”’ 


‘In this unsettled state of our knowledge we 
can appreciate the recovery of lost or neglect- 
ed manuscripts, or unnoticed translations. 

Attention was turned but a few years ago, 
and then only incidentally, to the existence 
of translation in Biblical quotations. In 
Forshall and Madden’s review of Biblical 
translations, in their preface to Wyckliffe’s 
works, 1850, Biblical quotations in Old 
English writers are included in the re- 
mains of translation ; and Wichmann made use 
of quotations from the Psalms in the Pastoral 
Care in his review, in the Ang/ia, of Alfred’s 
translation: but that Old English Biblical trans- 
lations might be recovered from Old English 
writers, as the original scriptures are recover- 
able from quotations in Patristic literature, has 
received its first distinct practical recognition 
in this collection of Dr. Cook’s. It has the 
value of a ‘‘find.”” How far it may throw light 
upon the question of the existence of an Old 
English ¢extus receptus remains for future 
study, to which this collection may incite 
scholars. 

We have in Dr. Cook’s work the first instal- 
ment of express and formal quotations or ex- 
tracts and references to Biblical summaries 
and condensed Biblical passages in all of Al- 
fred’s and most of /Elfric’s prose: the Fas- 
toral Care, the Laws, Orosius, the Ecclesias- 
tical History, and fElfric’s Homilies. 
fric’s Lives of the Saints, Flfric’s Sigwulfi 
Interrogationes, the Benedictine Rule, the 
Blickling Homilies, and other prose, are left 
to future examination. Although the collec- 
tion is limited to quotations in O.E. prose, 
passages in O. E. poetry which pass from 
paraphrase to direct translation,are introduced 
in the Conspectus. Theseare very few. 

The results are surprising; all the books of 
the Bible are represented, except Ruth, Nehe- 
miah, Esther, Obadiah, and Nahum, in the O. 
T., and Philemon, second and third John, and 
Jude, in the N.T. In Alfred’s writings, the 
Pastoral Care furnishes the largest number, 
the Ecclesiastical History a very few, owing 
to the fragmentary and selective character of 
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Alfred’s translation, Orosius supplies only ref- 
erences, although in these references we have 
Biblical diction. To these we may expect a 
large addition when the other prose is ex- 
amined. 

From a collation of this collection of the 
quotations in the P.C. with another indepen- 
dently made, confirmed by a careful review, we 
may justly conclude that Dr. Cook’s collection 
is exhaustive and accurate. The same judg- 
ment may be applied, from partial, but careful, 
examination to the entire work. O.E. texts, 
recognized as the best by all scholars, are used ; 
and the collection is made serviceable by ac- 
curate references to text and passage. An 
index of Biblical passages, and an index of 
principal words provide for the thorough and 
easy use of the collection as a chrestomathy 
and as material in semasiology. 

With the O.E. translation in the quotations is 
added and printed, at the foot of the page, the 
Latin originals of Alfred’s writings with the 
variants of the Latin versions, and the Vulgate 
for AElfric’s Homilies. The relations of 
fric’s Homilies to their Latin originals, accord- 
ing to Dr. Cook, ‘‘ have been too little investi- 
gated to admit of a present determination of 
the amount of this variation.’? The value of 
the collection, especially in its use as a chres- 
tomathy and in semasiology is so far dependent 
upon the determination of the original, that the 
quotations from AElfric, though very rich, will 
be less serviceable than those from Alfred’s 
writings. Max Forster’s study in the orignals 
of the Homilies, in the Anglia, opens the in- 
vestigation which may lead to a satisfactory 
determination. Much may be expected from 
Bishop Wordsworth’s work upon the Vul- 
gate, soon to be placed at the service of 
scholars. 

The Latin originals and texts show the same 
careful treatment given tothe O.E. texts. Dr. 
Cook has incorporated the variants and refer- 
ences to versions other than the Vulgate. He 
has provided a text which should receive the 
approval of the Biblical critic. 

In estimating the value of the quotations 
as translations, it must be noted that most 
of the O.E. quotations are quotations 
of quotations. They give the translation of 
the original at second hand. The translation, 
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moreover, is with a freedom which runs into 
exposition. A£lfric’stranslationis exceedingly 
variable in the use of the same quotations in 
different passages. From this practice, it 
would seem that no featus receptus governed 
the O.E. translator, except the tradition of an 
oral translation which must have arisen in the 
course of Bible instruction. This does not 
lessen the value of the collection in its use as 
a Chrestomathy, for which it offers a mass of 
material of wide range and great variety. 

Dr. Cook calls attention to the use of the 
collection in the neglected department of O.E. 
semasiology,for which the quotations possess a 
value over much O.E. Biblical literature, in the 
certainty we enjoy as to dates and author- 
ship. As known quantities they will have 
great weight in the settlement of questions re- 
lating to the place of much that is at present 
undetermined. The quotations, supplemented 
by a collection of citations of Biblical and 
ethical diction, will go far in showing the crea- 
tion, development, and range of the O.E. re- 
ligious and ethical dialect. 

Dr. Cook has given completeness to the 
work and shown the place in the history of 
Biblical translation filled by the quotations, in 
an admirable conspectus of O.E. Biblical liter- 
ature, which may justly claim to be the first 
critical review of the entire field, bringing to- 
gether what we have scattered in Wanley, and 
Wiilker’s Grundriss, and in numerous mono- 
graphs. It serves a use beyond that of an in- 
troduction to the quotations, and deserves to 
be published in a seperate edition. It embraces 
an historical and critical review of the Biblical 
poetry and prose from the seventh century, in 
paraphrase,gloss,and translation. The bibliog- 
raphy is very full. The controverted questions 
are carefully presented, traditions of author- 
ship are traced to their origin and foundation. 
Their introduction into histories of O.E. liter- 
ature, in which they have been repeated by 
respectable authors, without verification is now 
made inexcusable. A notable instance is shown 
in the account of Guthlac’s version of the 
Psalms. 

The reference of the poetical division of the 
Paris Psalter to Aldhelm, Dr. Cook rejects on 
the basis of Miss Helen Bartlett’s study; he 
gives it a place, on very good grounds, in the 
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middle of the tenth century, between the 
Menologium and the Benedictine Ofiicium. 
Dr. Cook is unwilling wholly to surrender 
the Alfredian authorship of the prose division 
of the Psalter. He gives Bruce’s view that it 
was the work of an ignorant priest, soon, if at 
all, after the date of Alfred; and Wiilfing’s 
view that it was the work of Alfred, on the 
basis of a statement of William of Malmesbury. 
Whilst acknowledging that there is no resem- 
blance between the Paris Psalter and Alfred’s 
undoubted works, he finds in two passages, in 
two usages peculiar to Alfred a slender foun- 
dation. ‘It will require,’’ says Dr. Cook, 


‘*a more comprehensive and detailed exami- 
nation to decide whether Alfred is really to be 
credited with the translation of all the prose 
Psalms extant.’? ‘‘There is nothing in Bruce’s 
arguments which necessarily militates against 
the theory of Alfredian authorship, since it is 
notorious that the king was assisted by clerical 
collaborators in much of his scholarly activity.”’ 

The Northumbrian glosses receive in the 
Conspectus, as might be expected from Dr. 
Cook’s special studies, a very full treatment in 
a most interesting account. 

No where else will the scholar find so full 
and complete astatement of A£lfric’s identity, 
in which as to the date of the Homilies (889- 
890) an error, no doubt typographical, occurs. 

No question of importance in the history of 
O.E. Biblical literature is left untouched ; upon 
each is given a statement more full and com- 
plete than can be found elsewhere. It brings 
the achievements of O.E. scholarship down to 
the present, and so provides for the ‘ Ad- 
vancement of O.E. Learning.”’ 

It is in this connection that we have the most 
important service of the collection of Biblical 
Quotations in the light thrown by them upon 
the method and extent of Biblical instruction 
in the O.E. Church. These questions are left 
in obscurity in Lingard, Soames, and other 
writers. 

A cursory examination of the quotations, 
which are of the tenth century, seem to sup- 
port the view that the Bible was not first given 
to the Angles and Saxons in direct translation. 
The conditions which led to the first Teutonic 
version of Ulfilas from the original Greek had 
passed away at the time of the conversion of 
the Saxons. The Latin versions had acquired 


the sacredness and authority toa high degree 
they have since enjoycd in the Roman com- 
munion. The Anglo-Saxon clergy would be 
disposed to acquire a knowledge of the scrip- 
tures first in the study of the Latin version. 
In the popular instruction, use would naturally 
be made of the existing institution of min- 
strelsy in poetical paraphrase, and the oral 
exposition of the preacher. In this way a 
scriptural diction and phrase would arise. The 
necessities of the church service would call for 
the translation of those parts of the scripture 
which belong to the people in the liturgy, the 
Psalter, Canticles, the Paternoster, as Bzeda’s 
injunction to Egbert would seem to support. 
The neglect and ignoranceof Latin among the 
clergy of the ninth century would give rise to 
the glosses. Not until the tenth century, in the 
closing period of O.E.literature,have we known 
efforts at direct translation into the vernacular, 
and these find their moving cause in the lec- 
tionary of the churchservice. The quotations 
seem to show, in the freedom and indepen- 
dence in which they are made, that down into 
the tenth century, no vernacular translation 
beyond traditional oral usage had become re- 
cognized in any one version. 

Dr. Cook’s work opens a rich mine of ma- 
terial, and in the fine scholarship in which it is 
edited, is a most valuable contribution to O.E. 
studies. 

CHARLES EpwarpD Hart. 
Rutgers College. 


ENGLISH POETRY. 


Milton's Paradise Lost; Its Structure and 
Meaning, by JoHNn A. Hines, Professor of 
English in Pennsylvania College. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1898. 


PROFESSOR HINEs informs us that the views 
embodied in this work came upon him asa 
genuine surprise, and we may be pretty sure 
that there is much about them that will be sur- 
prising tothe reader. He assures us that de- 
spite all the study bestowed upon it, Paradise 
Lost ‘‘is even now but poorly understood ; ”’ 
and certainly, if his interpretations be correct, 
he has put the case very mildly—he might 
have said ‘‘is not understood by anybody.” 
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The present reviewer—in common, he sup- 
poses, with most ordinary persons—has always 
thought that the narrative in Genesis, and the 
ancient tradition of the fall of the angels, 
furnished the poet with his subject; but he 
now learns that this is all wrong: ‘‘not the 
first book but the last of the sacred volume con- 
tains the framework ofthe poem.’’ It is, we 
now learn, an expansion of the seven trumpets 
of the Apocalypse, and we are carefully noti- 
fied at what parts of the poem the respective 
soundings occur. 

From this apocalyptic beginning one natural- 
ly expects strange things and marvellous un- 
foldings. Should we attempt any detailed ex- 
amination of this commentator’s mode of forc- 
ing strange interpretations upon seemingly 
simple statements, we should run the risk of 
tiring our reader’s patience ; so we will let one 
example suffice to show the method. The 
matter in hand is the erection of Pandemonium ; 
the immediate theses are that Satan is Apol- 
lyon, therefore Apollo, and that Pande- 
monium is Papal Rome. He works thus:-Mil- 
tion compares the fallen angels (I, 613) to blast- 
ed oaks and pines. ‘‘ The oracle of Apollo at 
Cumae is established in the neighborhood of 
a dense forest of pines and oaks (Aen. vi, 180). 
It is plain, therefore, that Milton had Cumae 
and Apollo in his mind. Now follow carefully. 
Weare presently told of a burning hill (670),of 
a plain (700) where, under the direction of 
Mammon, (who we are told is Jupiter, though 
Milton identifies him with Hephaistos or 
Mulciber), a palace is erected, which is Papal 
Rome. Here are the commentator’s words :— 
“The scene widens from Cumae”’ [oak and 
pines] ‘first south to Vesuvius” [burning 
hill] ‘‘ then north into the Campania ”’ [plain] 
‘until in the erection of the infernal Capitol 
it reaches Rome.’’ All roads lead to Rome, a 
proverb says, but surely this is one of the 
oddest. 

Of the multitude of inept and irrelevant 
notes we shall cite but a single one. Milton 
(II, 880) says that the infernal gates, to let 
Satan pass, fly open 

‘With impetuous recoil and jarring sound.” 
On which the Professor has this luminous 
note :— 


‘‘ Recoil. After long detention in the ‘iron 
furnace’ of Egypt, the children of Israel were 
thrust out, (Zod. xi, i), The recoil of Hell- 
gates is like the sudden urgency of the Egyp- 
tians after their sullen resistance.”’ 


The present reviewer will cheerfully present 
his copy of the book to any one, Professor 
Hines included, who will explain the meaning 
or relevancy of this note. 

Wo. Hanp Browne. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 


To THE EpiTors OF Mop. Lana. NotEs, 


Sirs :—May I avail myself of your columns 
for addressing a request to all your readers in- 
terested especially in English philology? For 
some months past I have been engaged upon 
a bibliography of the study, getting titles and 
subjects entered upon catalogue-cards. The 
Cornell collection of books and periodicals is 
fairly good; certainly for ‘recent years. But 
we are not blessed with everything. I should 
be extremely obliged, therefore, for informa- 
tion upon :— 

a. Early literature, edd. etc., not recorded, 
for Oldest English, in Wiilker’s Grundriss. 

6. Periodicals containing articles of value. 
Here I should like title in full,editor(s), publish- 
er, date when the periodical was begun, etc. 
Thus, is the Museum, Maanblad voor Philolo- 
gie, etc., edd. Blok, Speijer, Siimons. Gron- 
ingen; Wolters (begun 1893), to be had in this 
country? Or, 7idskrift, nordisk, for Filologi?. 

By ‘“‘philology”’ I understand not merely 
linguistics, but authors, literature, Ku/tur,etc., 
coming down certainly to the Tudor period, 
Chaucer, however, Iam unable toattack ex- 
haustively. 

While my pen is in, let me indite a few 
strictures upon the ‘‘ sloppy ’’ mannerin which 
Petri has prepared the UVedersicht, etc. (1894) 
as Supplement-heft to the Anglia 1896-7. To 
begin, the editor might simplify and clasify his 
references, to the great comfort of his readers, 
by using abbreviations. Why such ponderous 
entries as, p. 15, bottom, Sievers (E), Zur 
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Geschichte ... Beitrage z. Gesch. d.d. Spr. 
u. Litt.2 Would not the use of P. B. Bei. be 
equally clear and infinitely more concise? 
And why, in one entry, insert the number of 
the Heft, but omit it from another entry? 
Anyhow, why cite by Hef? at all, instead of by 
page? Page 43, bottom, sub Chettle, Brandl’s 
review of Ackermann is referred to Littera- 
turbl. v. 3, which is usually cited Literaturd?. 
f. germ. u. rom. Philol.; Zupitza’s review is 
referred to Archiv, etc. (’94), meaning year 
1894 (!), whereas usually the references are to 
volume (in this instance xcii, 99). Page 39, 
Historia Brittonum, Mommsen’s article is re- 
ferred to Neues Archiv 19,2, but Zimmer’s to 
xix, 3. Lastly, all the references to reviews in 
the Anzeiger fir d. Altertum are referred to 
the Zeitschrift, though the two have different 
pagination and volume-numbering. 

In brief, Petri and his successors ought to be 
exhorted to print at the beginning of each issue 
of the Uebersiché a strictly alphabetical list of 
abbreviations, and to use genuine abbreviations 
and not mere mutilations of title. To work 
with safety, this alphabetical list should, in 
fact, be prepared first of ad/. 


J. M. Hart. 
Cornell University. 


GERMAN ORTHOGRAPHY AND 
PHONOLOGY. 


To THE EpiTors OF Mop. Lana. NOTEs, 


Sirs:—You will allow me a word of ex- 
planation in reference to Professor Blau’s re- 
view of my German Orthography and Phonolo- 
gy in the June number of Mop. Lana. Nores. 
He quotes from my book :— 


‘‘and if Berlin remains the capital of the Em- 
pire, it must ultimately have an importance 
-and influence similar to that long exerted by 
the speech of London and Paris,’ 


and adds :— 


‘Of course, Mr. Hempl has a right to express 
some doubt as to whether Berlin is likely to 
remain the capital of the Empire, and it is not 
on that ground that I take exception to the 
above passage, although I cannot suppress a 
sad smile when I meet with such a suggestion 
in this place. ‘Es thut mir weh, dass ich dich 
in der Gesellschaft seh.’”’ 


I know that one cannot write on pronuncia- 


tion and expect to escape contradiction, but I 
did not suppose that my innocent statement as 
to Berlin would be misunderstood and arouse 
feeling. As a philologist, I had no right to 
prophesy as to future German history. Per- 
sonally I may say, however, that I hope and 
trust that Berlin with long remain the capital 
of Germany. In fact, I should alsolike to see 
that Germany include the whole German- 
speaking territory. 

Detailed criticisms, such as Prof. Blau makes, 
are very welcome to me, though most of the 
points that he refers to will be found fully 
treated in the Word-List; it would have over- 
burdened the text to there incorporate many 
details. The majority of Prof. Blau’s criticisms 
pertain to the question of what is most usual. 
Being himself one of those who very kindly 
report to me their own usage and to whose 
faithful and unselfish collaboration the book 
owes so much, Prof. Blau should not have for- 
gotten that my statements as to usage are not 
based upon the personal observation of any one 
individual, but upon that of representatives of 
all parts of Germany. For example, I per- 
sonally agree with Prof. Blau in having long 
wand t in wusch, wuchs, wiichsig, etc., and, 
like him, never use the short vowels. But I 
found that this older usage (it is a case of § 141 
6, not, as Prof. Blau suggests, of § 137, N. 3) is 
now rare outside of parts of Middle Germany; 
and, as I was giving an account of general 
usage and not of that of my parents’ native 
Saxony, I could not report otherwise than I 
did. For Prof. Blau’s explanation of the sec- 
ondary stress of Elektricitat’, etc., as due to 
the chief stress of e/ek’trisch, etc., lam thank- 
ful; it is certainly the correct explanation. 


GEORGE HEMPL. 
University of Michigan. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Prof. T. A. Jenkins,of Vanderbilt University, 
has prepared and printed a series of forty-five 
lessons in Bevier’s French Grammar, for the 
use of second-year students. Sample copies 
may be had by addressing (with stamp) Miss 
F. Jenkins, Gwynedd, Pa., and a limited 
number are available at a price to cover cost 


of printing. 
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